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It’s true. In Goethe’s Frankfurt there 
Is the old Town Hall, dating from 
the 15th and 16th centuries. But 
there is also the modem "technical" 
Town Hall, rather like the Astro- 
Houston Center in downtown 
Houston. And there’s another In 
Bonn, resembling a white mountain 


peak, ultramodern, like Mont Blanc 
on the Rhine. But the historic 
old town halls still predo- 
minate in Germany. Have you seen 
the delightful half-timbered building 
in Atefeld, dating from 1512? Bern- 
kastel town hall on the Moselle? 
The Renaissance one In Lindau on 


Lake Constance? Or pe% 
one built in 1484 for the cityt 
of Mlchelstadt in the 6dercq 
which looks like a Gothic W 
house or a present bought 
oldfashioned toyshop? You* 
try It sometime for a change 
trip to Germany’s town hah 
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Time for a fresh look 
at ties with US 


l ■ • 

( plationships are realigned and 
weightings rejigged in politics 
out the changes being immediately 
tent; one has to have a keen sense 
changes in the offing. 

Thus many people even at key post- 
w.Iri politics still fall to realise that 
ite has been a fundamental change in 

lira's position. . 

They console themselves with the 
ought 5 that the weakness of the deut- 
ismaik is due to temporary factors 
attribute it, as Chancellor Schmidt 
d in a recent French newspaper inter- 
im, to US Interest rates, 
the Financial Times put it more 
ratiy: “Weak Government, Weak Cur- 
acy.* This wa much nearer the truth. 
For some time thpre has been a rea- 
ment of relations, a shift in the »n- 
Jpalc coalitions forged among mem- 
Bflof all major alliances. 

■Slice the days of Adenauer and de 
Bile Franco-German relations have 
®Wjed as a special relationship, an axis 
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which at times a great deal has 
both in Europe and in the world 

;• • i . • ■ 

» looked on jealously as M. (iis- 
istaing and Herr Sclunidt settled 
'Or their fireside chats and pro- 
n&lyses of worldaf fairs. • •• ; . 

in In particular looked on Hetr 
It as the world’s leading states* 
t least durfng the Carter adminjs- 

wme tlrtie there have been 'in- 


nal comments and pointers, which are 
gradually starting to > take root m politi- 
cal commentaries, reveals that relations 
with the United States ire the parting of 

the ways. • t f . 

This comes as an. initial surprise, par- 
ticularly as one learns that the French 
are gradually coming to feel uneasy 
about Herr Schmidt’s strongly critical at- 
titude towards the Americans. 

The French are discreetly but now 
visibly moving back towards the United 
States, as the visit to the USA by For- 
eign Minister Jean Fran^ois-Poncet 
ought clearly to indicate. 

In the course of Herr Schmidtis last 
consultations with M. Giscard d’Estaing 
it was learnt that the French had toned 
down critical comments levelled at the 
Americans and still not been altogether 
happy with the result. 

Paris scents a change in atmosphere 
in the Western alliance. M. Giscard d Es- 
taing was much more careful than Herr 
Schmidt even in his dealings with Mr 

Carter. 

He is evidently keen to come toTeims 
with President Reagan and upsetbythe 
Bonn Chancellor’s attack on the US Pre- 
sident in a French newspaper. 

There are two reasons, the first being 
that Bonn, France’s neighbour to the 
east, looks like growing weaker and 
going out on a limb from the United 

States (or vice-versa). 

That would put paid to the safe bul- 
wark behind which France has been able 
to engage in world affaire since the days 

of General de Gaulle. 

\ In future crises close ties with the 
United States alone will count, as the 
French are well aware. In the heavy- 
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weight arena one European axis or 

another will no longer count. t 

The French have a very clear picture 
of renewed US determination under fte, 
siden't Reagan, the determination not to 
allow, unbridled Soviet expansion and 
armament! This is . a point Mr Brezhnev 
too may already have taken. 

‘ Not even Nato can remain what it 
was. The report on the North Atlantic 
pact by the four leading Western foreign 
policy research institutes pinpoints the 

change. . c . 

: It refers to a leading group of five 
Western countries, 1 the United States, 
Britain, France; Germany and Japan-. 

It also talks In terms of responsibili- 
ties and: terms of reference extending 


beyond the previous boundaries of Nato 
influence to the Persian Gulf, the Far 
East and Africa, say. 

Britain and France have long since 
taken the consequences and ranged mi- 
litary units alongside the Americans in 
the Persian Gulf theatre - not just 
symbolic contingents either. 

Germany will have additional duties 
‘in Europe to perform, especially if the 
Americans withdraw US units in Ger- 
many for service elsewhere. ( . ,. t 
■ Let no-one doubt the determination 
of President Reagan to boost America’s 
standing in the world. It is endorsed by 


Bonn rejected the Soviet. propofa) for a 
moratorium on m^lum-ranga rudwr 
missiles in Europe, 

man Kurt Becker said after the 25 
February Cabinet meeting. It did so on 
account of the current Imbalance in 
Moscow’s favour but felt that a tan oj 
manufacture and stationing, In the Soviet 
Union would ba useful In future talks.. , 

B onn 

Mr Brezhnev's proposal for.a missil? 
moratorium in \ Europe, whldl 

11 Thesubject is so complex 

tent that only a clear and pM 

viewpoint : can counteract mystification. 

arid emotion-laden short circuits: , : 

There cart he' rio cbubt'ttiat , the'SovljJ 
i. moil !»wflT 0 : of the 1 propaganda 


•j nme mere nayo occu m- 
signs that all is no longer a? 

Fmoiilous. as it once was in ties ber Eurooe^ but the 

frthe twoleadere. ‘ '■ ) of pdBbf & « lo “ ^ 

I ^ examination of these occasio* feSult of lL ,J ‘ ’ '*• • ■ V' ■■ ' 


tion to the alarming situation that hire 
arisen i in Central Europe « id the wake of 
nuclear atma proliferation. . ' 
This arsenal vdf destruction has tMUlt- 

ed Irt the superpowers', treading 

• ‘.j In RnmnA hut the 


. , Bonn says no 
; tp missile : ; , 

!’=. moratprium 

■ 1] :\i . -I. J’!l1 Li i*. I." 

i 1 - 1 tHu8,‘lbgi<ally» ; My attempt toischlff it 
down must be launched initiaUyln tiie 

•political sphere. In ^ th ^ i^ r J^ 

. Brezhnevs \ offer: to : extend ;CSGE con- 
fidence-building measures to , the ontire 

.European territory! of the Soyiet Union 
Sounds promising.; ■< r - ; '■ 

■ It remairis. of course, to-be seen| wltat 
the Soviet leader 5 meant when - he refer- 
red ‘to ’a corresponding extertrion-'of the 
Western zoiie to which; cottfidende-buil- 
■•dirtg ipeasure8- Were to 1 apply.; 1 : ’ • 1 : ' ; ' 

iilt is also .Interesting to i, note, v how 

; qujck Sqviet foreign affairs sppkesm^i 
r Lepni 4 Saipyatin, ; was , to, .reaqt ,to yt&l 
nf, fhe moratorium. 


Continued on page 2 

He denied, that the miHtarr balance 
had been : upset by the brisk-paO^of ln- 
’stallation of modem; SS|-2qv' missiles 
' aimed at targets in Western- Europe. 1 , ’ i 
known- figure.' 

Bonn government ahd 1 hot yet -displitea 
bythe Soriet Urtioritell another ralei 

■ Mr ' Brezhnev’s proposal to Treeze at 
their present levd ; ' medium jrange-' mia- 

: siies based 1 by 1 both’ sides ■ in ■ Eiirope 
would merely perpetuate 1 SoViet^Op^ia- 

■ rity without gaining this Slightest ■ con- 

■ session in-retuttt.' j ' Q, _ * ’ 

'< The Soviet leader ‘has' thus not 'even 

m ■ I 1 


i j J .i-ll.'i: - 1 »«■: --'-I'' 


-Western pan oi uic 

•' Mr BteZhneV ‘evlderltty Sets v great ; stdto. 
by the differences of opinion amdrig Eu* 
: ibpeart Nat4' countries on .whert; Wflf. 

? Bu^slnce these weapdris - would - ^ 
!thb J first time' be- able -to- 'Wt Soviet Jtar- 

getsfrohvbaseSin EUropOiMoscoVaiwra- 
5jhesa ; to ‘dlsOtiss ' matters'' is iinllkAlyutb 
'fiaVe begun 1 and eiidfid ■ with Mr ‘BrOhr 
nev’s mdratbtiuirt proposal. 
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■ WORLD AFFAIRS 

; Bonn backs peace in 
El Salvador 

\r\s\\s to Bonn by US envoy Law- he 
V rence S. Eagleburger and Costa the US nadonat Interest ^ 


V rence S. Eagleburger and Costa 
Rican Foreign Minister Bemd Niehaus 
Quesada were not without effect. 

Bonn is cautiously revising policy 
towards Central America and has resolv- 
ed to try and bring together democratic 
forces In El Salvador. 

Its aim is thereby to contribute 
towards stabilising the political situation 
fal the strife-tom country, and there can 
be no mistaking the shift in policy. 

Previously democrats who collaborated 
with the junta, such as Christian Demo- 
crat President Duarte, were viewed as 
beyond the pale. 

Christian Democrats and Socialists 
who had thrown In their lot with the 
Communists were regarded as liberators 
deserving of our sympathy. 

An overview was rendered more diffi- 
cult by violence at both ends of the po- 
litical spectrum that the government had 
failed to get under control, 

The United States, on the other hand, 
takes an entirely different view of events 
on its own back door, as it were. It feels 
the flames are being fanned by the 
Communists, especially the Eastern Eu- 
ropean countries and Cuba, and could 
threaten US security. 

That is why President Reagan is 
trying to forestall a situation in which 


Warsaw 
in Bonn 

P olish Deputy Premier Kissel visited 
Bonn at the end of February on a 
tough mission. The West is sympathetic 
towards efforts by Solidarity, the Polish 
trades union, to gain greater democratic 
freedom for Polish workers but it is also 
worried lest the mark is overstepped. 

Were the country's hard-pressed eco- 
nomy to be forced to the wail, Western 
aid could help to ease the situation. Yet 
hardly a day passes without the Kremlin 
or one of its henchmen accusing the 
West of intervention in Poland. 

So Mr Kisiet had to tread warily in 
Bonn to avoid upsetting either one side 
or the other. 

.Bonn welcomed first-hand informa- 
tion from Warsaw. Poland, once a major 
partner in detente, is currently not in a 
position to perform this role on account 
of domestic difficulties. 

The Polish Deputy Premier was able 
to explain to , the $onn government the 
policies backed by the powers that be in 
Warsaw as a means of restoring the 
economy to an even keel. 

Western readiness to agree to a mora- 
torium on debt repayments by the crisis- 
tom country :will play a key role in any 
such plans. . 

Poland is estimated to be S52bn in 
debt to the . West, and debt servicing 
alone is expected to cost about SlObn 
this year. 

. It was doubtless no coincidence that 
Mr Ridel's visit to Bonn coincided with 
a gathering in Paris of Poland's main 
Western creditors. 

. They met to discuss the moratorium 
and possibilities of fresh financial .assis- 
tance. This was one occasion .when .the 
Soviet Union would have done well to 
set aside allegations of intervention. , 
Siegfried Michel 

(Drenor NaciirfcMon. 25 February 1981) 


he might have to intervene militarily in 
the US national interest. 

Were he to do so, the Soviet Union 
would be sure to level at America the 
charges the West has levelled at Russia 
In connection with Afghanistan. 

The American theory that external in- 
fluences which have nothing to do with 
domestic strivings for freedom are at 
work In El Salvador has been borne out 
by events. 

The rebels' offensive proved a failure 
because it lacked the support of the ge- 
neral public. • ^ 

On 25 February the Bonn Cabinet 
voiced understanding of US alarm about 
the bid by Communist countries to gain 
■ influence in El Salvador. . 

In talks with his Costa Rican coun-; 
terpart -Bonn Foreign Minister Hans- 
Dietrich Genscher went even further. 

•The two Ministers agreed in. their 
condemnation of efforts by Communist 
countries to extend their influence to 
Central America by other than peaceful 
means,** the communique said. 

So US documentary evidence of 
Communist arms deliveries evidently 
had its effect, being taken seriously in 
Bonn just as it has been. in London and 
Paris. 

This will mean a rethink by the Social 
Democrats, who initially, via the Social- 
ist International, sided entirely with 
democratic forces who have made com- 
mon causd with the rebels and against 
the junta and the Christian Democrats 
who support it. 

It is much to CDU general secretary 
Heiner Geissleris credit that he was able 
to convince SPD vice-chainnah Hans- 
JQrgen Wischnewski of the need to put 
paid to party-political wrangling over El 
Salvador. 


Political parties in Germany, he 
argued, must join forces to help Salvado- 
rean^dentocrats, lent by dissension as 
they are, to get together round the con- 
ference table. 

President Duarte has made a peace 
offer but Serial Democrat Guillermo 
Ungo, backed by the Socialist Interna- 
tional, still insists that the President 
must first break with the junta. 

’ Government and Opposition in Bonn 
are suddenly agreed on the approach to 
adopt, even to the point of advocating 
continued development aid to enable so- 
cial reforms, in El Salvador, especially 
the land reform launched by the junta, 
to be continued. 

Bonn will no doubt now try to make 
aid dependent oh an understanding 
being reached between democrats in El 

■Salvador.- ■ ■«•■ * I ' ■ ■■ ' „ 

• It certainly feels duty bound as an ally 
of the United States to contribute 
towards stabilising ; conditions in the 
Central American republic, thereby help- 
ing to contain Communist influence in 
America's back yard. • Peter Hopen 

(Nordwait Zeltuns, 26 February 1981 ) 

Ties with US 

Continued from page 1 
an overwhelming majority of the US 
public. 

At the same time there are increasing 
indications that America might no lon- 
ger regard Europe as ■ its first priority if 
the response were not to be satisfactory. 

This may well have been the reason 
why both Britain arid France, in the per- 
sons of Mrs Thatcher and M. Fran^is- 
Poncet, have hastened to pay their re- 
spects to the new US President 
.1 What is mote, London and Paris have 
not only been quick to pay Washington 
the customary courtesy ajll; they have 
also made a -point of demonstrating a 
degree of agreement with the policies of 
the new administration that goes far 
beyond the exigencies of either courtesy 
or routine. Hans-Joachim Nimtz 

(Frankfurter NeuaPresw; 38 February 198!) 
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Democracy j | 
in Spain 

D emocracy underwent a l .. 

fire, and Western Europe brsivf 
sigh of relief, when Spain emerged!, 
scathed from a coup bid in thefcl 
parliament building led by a C-A 
Civil colonel. jg 

Spain, a would-be member dH 
Nato and the European CommuiM 
retained its reputation as an 
member of the free family of natiiT 
King Juan Carlos played a par m( 
important part in the suppression (H 
attack on democracy in Spain. |c 
His spirited intervention, cletnt 
demnation of the coup E 
uncompromising commitment to 1 
Spanish constitution will havo&l 
raged a number of officers from mi 
common cause with the attempt I 
titary take-over. | 

This not only proves that thsu 
who was educated by Franco, fats 
vinced democrat and advocate of pi 
mentary government. 

• It also shows that since FrancoM 
in 1975 democratic awareness snJl 
departure from reactionary and fts 
myths have clearly gained the ra 
hand in Spain. 

The coup that failed is nonettiriu 
warning to party politics. The offo 
associated with it referred to a pow 1 
cuum in Madrid which they s# 
eliminate. 

Essential though parliamentary « 
may be, the leaders of Spanish pot 
parties and Spanish MPs musty 
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Nato military pundits 
meet in Munich 


0 u« a year during the Fasching, or 
carnival season, there are two days 
‘dwious debate at the Bayerischer.Hof 

tt] in Munich. 

*Thh is the venue of an annual gather- 
L of strategy experts from Nato coun- 
Sg, the International Military Affairs 

Kbfltftss- 

; Defence pundits, ranging from par- 
jmejitarians and publicists to brasshats 
pd Ministry officials, seldom feel m the 
pod for celebration. 

’There was certainly no such levity at 
ils year’s conference, billed as the first 
a thing* of views with representatives 
rf the Reagan administration. 

The atmosphere Was that of a gentle- 
fto'i dub, although the conviviality was 
W'a little by the glare of TV spot- 


G (inter Diehl, Bonn's ambassador in 
Tokyo since 1977, is leaving Japan 
to retire from the foreign service. His 
predecessor Wilhelm Grewe likewise re- 
tired from his Tokyo posting. , 

It is unlikely to be the final posting 
for Herr Diehl's successor, Klaus Blech, 
a Bonn Foreign Office official to whose . 
apointment the Japanese government 
has already consented. 

Dr Blech was a political officer at the 
Tokyo embassy 10 years ago, but in 
Bonn he has risen to head of the politi- 
cal department at the Foreign Office. 

He was responsible for nearly all 
aspects of foreign attain: save relations 
with the Third World. His job was the 
most important post below the rank of 
state secretary. . , 

His appointment as ambassador to 
Tokyo must thus be viewed as a reas- 
sessment of relations with Japan result- 
ing from a change that has been under 
way for a number of years. 

Ties between the two countries have 
developed from a basically unproblema- 
tic longstanding friendship to a partner- 
ship that has assumed political impor- 
tance and in which friction can readily 
occur. 

• The political aspect of post-war ties 
first came to the fore In the agreement 
between Japan and the EEC countries on 
sanctions against Iran. 

On that occasion Bonn and Tokyo 
here in step- with other members of the 
European Common Market. On another, 


Barm and Tokyo 
have so much 
in common 

the Moscow Olympic boycott In protest 
against the Soviet invasion of Afghani- 
stan, Bonn was the only' EEC country to. 
undertake political moves in concert 
with Japan. 

. It was no coincidence. In Western 
Europe only Germany is as dependent 
ori'US security guarantees as Japan is on 
US military backing in the Far East, 

A . similar congruence of Interests 
could well occur in economic ties be- 
tween the EEC arid Japan.. Here too the 
interests of Bonn And Tokyo are often 
closer than those of Germany arid other 
EEC countries. ' 

, Germany is certainly .dependent to a 
high degree on exports, which would 
make it a natural, ally of Japan's .if the 
EEC were, to continue responding to the 
Japanese export, offensive with adjninls- 
tratiye, means, ,iq .other words protection- 
ist measures. 

Borin will have -to decide as a matter 
of economic policy -whether it is going 
to follow in the ' footsteps 'of other EEC 
countries 1 and help to dig its own grave 
as an internationally competitive expor- 
ter. « i . , : 

■ The alternative is to. join forces: with 


The coup that failed is imrn ^ h ^ ig not in dip i 0 . 

warning to party pohhu . . The eft, ■ and this enables spea- 

associated withit retadtoa pm JJ* h they might otherwise 
cuum in Madrid which they so W ^ tedto keep t0 themselves, 
eliminate. , .. . t u« year's withering, the 18th and 

Essential do exception to tire rule, there was no 

may be, the leaders of SpanbhP^ ^ q[ disputes Qnd accusa tions 

parties and Spanish Siong friends and allies, 

remember the responsibility the 5 ^^ 140 delegates from 

the -entire people for democracy ^ {irst had t0 ge t into 

country. " Bp swing, especially the Americans, 

Then Spain can be assured^ ^ 0 f whom where there for the first 
nuing to progress in the direct^™ & on behalf of the Reagan admims- 
embarked on by King Juan Carta ^ btion. ■ • 

overwhelming majority of hu By Sunday everyone would have agreed 
countrymen in 1975. pieidch A J* Werner Kalteflelter, the Kiel 

c A Coiveisity political scientist, who said 
(Uramor Naclnlohten, as FrtrD I taoclcally. “It strikes me that the lines 
1 cnnfiM have seldom been so clearly 

Japan in n bid to combat a trtfri qiparent." 

dangerous for them both. Willy the official representative^ 

Clnsc nolitical coordination M? Bonn Defence Minister Hans Apel and 
Bonn and Tokyo would also m** jSDeferico Under-Sc cretary Frank Car- 
able on other issues that wWj J*. did their best to to paper over df- 
appear' to be trade ties but In ^ bias ofopinion with gestures of cour- 

quire political decisions. ^ * a meri- 


But differences there were, and they 
grew steadily more apparent in the 
course of 1 5 hours of talks. 

1 .Defence spending: What is a fair 
European share of defence expenditure? 

■ Is it to remain the three per cent in real 
terms that all have pledged but so far 5 
only the United States lias practised? 

‘‘The pressing need for reinforcement of 
conventional forces in Europe calls for 
substantial additional funds rather than 
disputes over percentage points,” said 
Under-Secretary Carlucci. 

Did this mean President Reagan 
might be prepared to discuss matters? 
Non entirely. “We still rate the three- 
per-cent guideline a meaningful starting 

P °Senator William Cohen sounded a 
warning note, adding that: “Our allies 
would be making a grave mistake if they 
were to believe we are going to drop the 
three-per-cent commitment. 

“Our people are not going to accept 
greater defence spending as long as Eu- 
rope hides behind a Maglnot Line. 

Hans Apel had to beat a tactical re- 
■ treat. All he could do was refer to im- 
pressive past performances by the Ger- 
mans: DM55bn in new weapons systems 
over the past decade and six per cent 
• more defence spending last year, 
i But he was bound to add that: Con- 
solidation of the budget is urgently need- 
1 ed. so defence spending cannot be 
) stepped up disproportionately.” 

i, what he left unsaid was subsequently 
t said by CDU Shadow Defence Minister 
- Manfred Wfimer: “In GNP terms Ger- 
many’s defence spending will be lower 
d this year than ever before. The increase 
>1 comes to far less than three per cent, 
d amounting to a nominal 1.7 per cent, 
s “What is more, there will have to be 
y swingeing cuts in other sectors if the 
Tornado jet Is to be financed, 
is. Next year the Bonn defence budget 
id will be down slightly, in real terms, for 
r- the first time ever. 





aims build-up but by mutual balanced agreed J « “ 

force limitation and, wherever possible, gious war, he said, -ana 3 

redactions to milita^ potential. reach the nadir of the debate. 

u a vine said these warning words he 3 . Boundaries of the alliance. Horst 


arms build-up but by mutual balanced 
force limitation and, wherever possible, 
reductions to military potential. 

Having said these warning words he 
took cover while Senator Cohen return- 
ed fire. “There is no balance of power in 
Europe today," the Senator said. So what 
point was there in disarmament? 

Helmut Sonnenfeldt, formerly No. 2 
at the State Department in Dr Kissin- 
ger’s days, shares the distinction of 
having invented detente and arms con- 

"We cannot regain at the conference 
table what we have already lost in the 

battle theatre ” he said 

“The December 1979 Brussels arms 
modernisation decision was in any case 
no more than a minimum and long-de- 
layed response to a problem created by 
the Soviet Union with its determined 
arms control once and for all.” 

Britain’s Defence Under-Secretary Sir 
Arthur Hockaday, while strongly advis- 
ing against over-response, called for 
action on arms modernisation. We 
must go ahead with it and not allow 
ourselves to be distracted by . apparent 
arguments,” he said. . 

But ho*7 Opposition Christian 


Ehmke felt consoled by the thought that 
aU were agreed the idea of a geographical 
expansion of Nato’s area of reference 
was now over and done with. 

Senator Dan Quayle did not entirely 
agreed. “We may not favour a formal 
expansion but would tike to see coopera- 
tive adjustement in hot spots outside 
Europe.” 

He added that: “We are not going to 
be satisfied with hollow appeals to so- 
called division of labour. We Yanks have 
shed an awful lot of blood for you. 

Senator John Glenn, America's first 
astronaut, said: “The alliance can no 
longer be limited solely to the Nato sec- 
tor; the threat has long extended beyond 
the Nato framework" 

4 The future of detente: The irksome 
dispute over the right attitude to adopt 
towards Moscow, brought to a head by 
the invasion of Afghanistan, continued 
to simmer In Munich. 

As the conference began Defence 
Minister Apel laid down two categorical 


4 How are they to respond^ Herr Apel sought to meet. the Ameri- 
cancellatlon of substantial In^f half-way by cautiously talking, in 
orders? How are they to appw^Posophical terms, of world peace gro- 
SSSl WMtwtKcr^ingly tadivisIbl^ . 

Union? [This was meant as a concession to the 
ThT^ laUn wh °h Japan h 4*l«de fears of the US admlnistrs- 

InentoTnvolved is vtoed *4jN,to cast in a differenf Ught the 

cion by the United States. S° R jjpraent by Foreign Minister Genscher 
mraoopntlnri to ssv that Bolin Y wjflt Rar that Europe as an island of d?- 

Sr tnTokJo has a political |° b to u f^ must be. defended tooth and nail, 
aador in Tokyo has 8 Frank . Carlucci promised more courfe- 

/Cll . . . arha zeituPBi vi US' dealings with' its allies: “All too 

(saddautach* zeitungi * have merely talked about con- 

— 1 _ ' ‘jff-tLnit BMW to the past' and then gone it 

: t “Often enough we may have 

"publisher: Friadrteh calculabltity yet confronted our 

hr y?“. or » it seemed, with 

Georgina pwoAa. ■■ jirfVW priorities and programmes. 

new administration is aware of 
' .iif.ii* this represents." We are deter- 

tSSasSECK*.' :®*p*ieaiini»te;it.-- : 

l _ ; j hifflw."* continued on a slightly more si- 
BramanSlumefilhal. fiote, : ' ’saytog: “We ' have finally 

« the point 'at vifhieh, riumbed by 
- Ail MM wWbh'THI ,■ we were prevented from de- 

interest wdrldwide.” ' • 

ny - Kd KdlfSiSra 5^. df : detehhtoation Was greet- 
: itriWe applause ■ that resounded ^ throiigli- 

■ layiurmaurttoiq^ the haU: It was as though the' confer 

Lispohdatoi tm Id 'boost* its coutagb in view 

numbar which .r.' i ma riy differences of opinion be- 

. atld Europe. •• 


.aub-eiSUjr: Simon Bumoti. r ."ITTT- ■■ •' 
GaorglnaPWoha. '• -1 

FrlBdrichnalfw^aVailMOmb^J^ ]- 
Hamhvrg 70, Tfl- : 22 »)■? a'M ■'?■■■ i - fi 


Bonn defence spending down 

In veal terms next year 

Little was gained b V ,5 e .’“ v ^i n ®wp e . 
given Borin by Alan Clark, aBntlsh MP- 
“I should tike to disagree v/ith^MrCar- 
lucci. Strengthening our armed forert on 
the Central Eiiropein front may well be 
desirable but it is by no means^ neces- 
sary. Existing forces are adequate, 

’ HoW did he knpw? He didn’t sSy. It 
was a ’scurrilous , aside and did not even 

^T Arms^controi and modernisation: 
initial harmony. IBtewise °" 

this, issue,, described by Herr WOnter ta 

the crux of the alliance. . . , 

But . it 


But ho*7 Opposition umnum Mln ister Apei »iu ^ T„ 

Democrats took the opportunity of la- requirements that omdd hmjjr be ^ 
menting the intellectual decline of keeping with current US thinking. 

Germany under Social Democratic rule ■ he saidj stability must be^ main- 

in Bonn. , . . .. n tained by continuing with pddPf^JJ: 

*The advocates of ams modernisation Secondy t h 6 quest for fresh fields of 
are in a difficult psychological position, in and beyond Europe must 

.i >nin. Morv r.hrtlrman 7 r . ... " *• 


-HBfl -iLMti:' 

. maj UNO p. liw.-WO : W«at.24|h^lrMT. 1 r 111 

-;puWW»d In wopiniilon 
leading ^ JSSUSS 

. ley iurlfig prtiojqf 


zMegs&i 


wanted ’ of the systematii.ahd sVrlft .in- 
statiatibri of SS^20 "mislles aimed, at Eu- 

. r0 P. e *... , Krifirt - to- 


■■'"^o^ective Xt. Hifliin gr* 
j balanite 1 twW itott to ‘be ’achieVed by an 


siad' trie CPU’s ' Werner Maix, chairman 
of trie Bundestag defence committee. 

They lacked the intellectual prepar- 
edness arid the courage that were needed 
to make the installation of new me- 
dium-range systems in Germany mea- 

-^ret Ehmfce, deputy leader of the 

Social Democratic parliamentary _party, 

■ eVeh agreed ' With Opposition 'MP* on 
this point; Which wm surely moft than 
can have 'been : to their liking. ^ ^ 

• “I take 'a 'mtich - more senoux view 

than the Opposition of the 
^nhament and . arms modernisation that 

lias arisen,"' he said. ■ ' * ' ' 

■ “to the 50 s- there -were merely protests 
against tactical nuclear weapons, m the 
70s^galn8t nuclear power.: In the 80s we 

are encountering bothti the'resistanceis 
s not ■ only ' ‘stronger' titan the student 
movement of the Jate 60 s but also more 
difficult' to ' handle, because iti- to more 

^HerfEhmke reckoned: ^We haVe long 

■gibwn 1 ' incapable ">of‘ : Semng^defencei 

'Rolf 'Pauls; >a foririer i atobasSador to. ls- 
, • rdel/iheiUnited States,: China ■ and .Nato, 


Second, the quest for fresh neios oi 
cooperation to and beyond Europe must 
be maintained. j . 

“We must not allow the Soviet Uriion 
the slightest opportunity of e?captog 
from tiie dialogue process, he contin- 
lied, concluding with'a word of advice to 
•the United Statesmen* to, to Europe, a 
literif dislike df both 1 spperpowera moti- 
vated by the idea of Europe for the Eii- 
'rop'eans* ; . ... , • 

! Not. he. hastened". to add, that this 
sentiment was shared by the ppwera that 
be. They had long since, ovcfcome any 
suchideas,.. •- i ■ .- 

. US delegates were not to be ; taken out 
of their stride. Senator Glenn jOf Ohio, 
an, Influential . Republican, .listed, the 
Soviet, .offences, from Angola :to,. Afgha- 
nistan i and concluded tijat. taken: together 
. they amounted, to a new colonialism pn 
the pait of the Kremlfp., 

Frank . Carlucci told, hto, European 
audience ;that:', “We : wapt , to . be , able^to 
Say back home .that a new awareness pas 
' arisen, in the: alliance, .a new consensus 
giving pepk ■ Priority fo .the defpnce. qf 
j continued' on-pagS b: m.' - • 
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■ deutschlandpoutik 

US historian reviews German options as 
postwar world system is superseded 

T? or no Immediate reason the German to the sou^ interest?* io^nofappear to be cl 

JP Question haa returned to the fore, substitute for the post r? - iged by growing unanimity." 


1 


JP Question haa returned to the fore, 
reactivated In part, each In his own way, 
by Gflnter Gaus, formerly Bonn’s man 
in East Berlin, and Erich Honecker, the 
East German leader. 

There have bIso been latent neutralist 
trends on the left-wing fringe of the 
West German politicol spectrum. 

So the latest book by US historian 
David P. Caileo, published by Keil Ver- 
lag of Bonn as Legends und VWrfci/cA- 
keit der deufschen Gefahr, could hardly 
seem to have come at a more appropri- 
ate moment. 

With the nonchalance of which only 
someone who is not personally affected 
by the state of affairs he outlines is 
capable Calico, a 47-yeor-old expert on 
European affaire, tries to reinterpret 
Germany’s role in world affaiis from 
Bismarck to the present. • 

It is a bid to help the Germans to 
overcome their lack of historical aware- 
ness where they themselves are concern- 
ed, and Calico's view of continuity as a 
problem in German history is indeed in- 
teresting. 

But in the present circumstances his 
view of the role Germany will have to 
play in a disintegrating world order is 
even more worthy of note. 

He works on the assumption that 
many signs indicate an impending dis- 
integration of the American post-war in- 
ternational system. Clashes and sober re- 
alisation are on the Increase in tics be- 
tween America and Europe. 

This alienation is at limes manifested 
in diplomatic clashes, he says, but is 
rooted in “domestic changes closely as- 
sociated with Europe's economic dissatis- 
faction." 

He sees an increasing danger of more 
extremist governments coming to power 
in Europe unless economic growth and 
Job security are somehow maintained 
and ensured. 

The permanent monetary imbalance is 
rated largely to blame for Western go- 
vernments proving increasingly incap- 
able of shaping their national economic 
surroundings. The deutschemark and the 
yen are the chief victims of US ex- 
change-rats policies. 

Should the trend continue, nationalist 
centrifugal forces must increasingly 
come to jeopardise the US post-war set- 
up, both in the world at large and In its 
transatlantic nucleus. 

What consequences must be taken by 
Bonn as Washington’s main ally and, 
arguably, as the main beneficiary of this 
post-war system? 

"The Germans,” Caileo says in con- 
nection with the steady increase in fric- 
tion between Germany and America 
during the 70s, “have not forgotten their 
deep vulnerability. 

"And despite a very long period of 
post-war prosperity they are still afraid of 
forfeiting thl 5 prosperity. 

*‘A long period of economic stagna- 
tion in an international economic and 
political set-up that was in the progress 
of disintegration would leave them laid 
bare to a dangerous degree.” 

The Germans having grown Insecure, 
they must naturally and automatically 
worry about their future. The choice 
would be between a number of options, 
first and foremost the European option. 
A united Europe, once It had expanded 


to the south, could well prove a viable 
substitute for the post-war transatlantic 
system. But could a confederate Europe 
withstand the twofold burden? 

It must first weather the transition to 
more nationalist governments, possibly 
based on different Ideologies. Then it 
must surmount alienation from the 
United States. 

Given the differences that persist 
within Europe, differing interests, differ- 
ing levels of development and the 
complications they entail, it would be 
difficult to keep Europe together in 
truly trying tlmea. 

“In such circumstances Europe might 
only be kept together if one power were 
In a position to take over the lead.” 

Catleo goes on to ask: “Could the 
Federal Republic be obliged to bid for 
active hegemony within the European 
Community as a means of maintaining 
itscontinentaioption? M 
This is a somewhat uncertain pros- 
pect Bonn’s ability to enforce Its will on 
Europe is, Caileo says, strictly limited. 
‘The Federal Republic has the largest 
population, the most powerful economy 
and the most trade. 

“But France and oven Britain are not 
much smaller, and both hold diplomatic 
and military trumps the Germans were 
denied. German willingness to pay the 
price of leadership also seems strictly 

limited.” 

Besides, Bonn ' must Invariably be 
dependent on close cooperation with 
Paris. 


“But in the event of a serious clash 
with the United States not even the two 
leading European countries together 
would necessarily be in a position to 
have their own Joint way. 

E ast German leader Erich Honeckerts 
reference to reunification took Bonp 
politicians unawares and temporarily, so it 
seemed, left tham at a loss for words. 

When they realised that they would 
have to frame a viewpoint on the sub- 
ject they showed- signs of nervousness 
and a tendency to over-reacts 


“At all events French and German 
interests do not appear to be character- 
ised by growing unanimity.” 

The crucial question remained how 
anti-American France, Britain or the 
smaller European countries would turn 
out to be if Bonn were to succumb to 
the temptation to strive for hegemony 
in Europe. . . , 

“If Germany is unable to take the 
lead in Europe,” Caileo says, going on to 
the second,, national option, “it must in- 
evitably be tempted to play a national 
rather than a European game. 

“The Federal Republic has achieved 
considerable export success in Eastern 
Europe and the Third World with an 
industry geared to exporting capital 
goods. 

“By diversifying in this direction 
Germany could see a solution by which 
it might hope to maintain its prosperity 
in relative independence of a shaken Eu- 
ropean or Atlantic system.” 

But he is far from convinced this 
would be the case, The financial power 
of Germany’s trading partners limits its 
foreign trade. Besides, Germany is too 
large to become a second Switzerland or a 
second Sweden. 

One is bound to add that in view of 
its geographical location in the heart of 
Europe and at the hub of clashing inter- 
ests Germany is in no position even to 
make the attempt. 

This leaves only the old dream of part- 
nership ^ with Russia. But Caileo rates 
the military and political risks of any 
such relationship disproportionately 
high. 

He sees the danger of left-wing go- 
vernments in which the Communists 
hold a significant stake coming to power 

Unnecessary 
upset over 

GDR speech 


in France and Italy and mafot . 
and Portugal too. 1 " 

“The United States would feellrc 
Ingly alienated and withdraw. 
influence would increase. Westfe 
would stand increasingly isolated 1 
In such circumstances there mg 
an ever greater risk of both the 
Republic and the rest of We ska! 
rope being Finlandised. 

This prospect Is, he feels, tj 
means alarming for Germans oi a 
venturous frame of mind. Tfa 
Finlandisation, or adjustment tot 
supremacy and possibly adherents 
Soviet economic system, as \\ 
opportunity of reunification tnii 
gence.” 

Caileo docs not view this opto 
realistic prospect. It is most fc 
whether a Western Europe horo$ 
on socialist terms could in any wjj 
Russia’s hegemony. 

Yet even without the United H 
Europe would still be too strap 
easily absorbed by the Soviet#: 
Moscow would also find it hard t 
obliging to a reunified German?. 

Conflict, Caileo hints rather tlus: 
would be a foregone conclusion. 


media 
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Bomb blasts Radio Free 
Europe in Munich 

jj;*. we find out something about tl 

try (the USSR) it is thanks to R' 


Me explosion in the white, two-sto- 
i. wed building near the English 
2 in Munich was not the firet 
event to draw attention to 
Genre of Radio Liberty and Radio 
l Europe, the two American radio 

fa. 

E -«-j 6 two radio stations have been 
[ot headlines, even on the intema- 
naaes, ever since they were found- 


Ihey have constantly been under fire 
sn East Bloc governments, because RL 
URFE have set themselves the task of 


would be a foregone conclusion. |jrfe have set themselves tne wsx 01 - dMwWd . 

Honecker’s optimistic expectations (Lag through the East Bloc news 8 

ri U».4 nrtA enrialill rT. 1 a .Muiihn a window on the Thanks to Pi 


a New York Times reporter: “Whenever 
we find out something about this coun- 
try (the USSR) it is thanks to RL.” 

There was general agreement among 
experts who conducted listener success 
polls in the 70s that there are 22 mil- 
lion regular RL listeners in the Soviet 
Uriion and about 30 million RFE liste- 
ners in the East Bloc countries. 

Later polls indicated a drop in these 
figures but RL and RFE staff now be- 
lieve that audience levels equal and even 
exceed previous figures, despite regular 
jamming by the Soviet and East Bloc 
authorities. 

The East Bloc protests are not at all 
limited to biting commentaries in their 
own publications but were also made 
official at the Helsinki CSCE conference 
and the follow-up conferences m Bel- 
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Germany reunited and socialist 1 
well prove premature. 

“To summarise, it may be saH 

West Germany has no clear dktf. , t they became « a thorn in 1 * wav for the f 

even if growing tension makes m h f ^ stn tB-controlled informa- The East ^ lo ^ h R , J RFE " rep 

ina the cost-war status quo MR* ™ time in 1976, when RL ana nrc rep 

singly difficult. ^ , ters were barred from reporting 

‘•Each option, be it Atlantic, Em* The steady stream of protests from winter Olympics in InnsbrucK. 
or nationalist, would be saddled 1 j East Bloc is proof of how effective g ut there have been objections to 
heavy burdens. In short, tlic to dr broadcasts are. One staff member flnd RFE j n lbe united States itself, 
most uncertain and the next 30)wi id me: “If we had no effect, they fQf eKamp |e, Senators Mansf 

unlikely to be as peaceful as the lot' nild not always be attacking us. and p u |briglit on the Senate Fort 

, Sooner or later the Germans ^ h JQ7 , ^; ejranc |er Solzhenitsyn told Policy Committee both urged that 

says; have to take their destiny bu 1 -’ ... .. ■■ -- 

their own hands. * — “ — I • . *1 

J1 S rUK - rfvhrt is happening m Cem wwg 

SaSS, bw does Germany view the wow 

(Conoral-Anzclger, IV t' 0biuu,? \bu find the answers to these questions 

German’s iS^dent 

as befitted a government national quality ana 

economic daily newspaper 


onopoly and opening a window on the 
rid for the people in the Soviet 
there of influence. 


Thanks to pressure from Moscow, 
there are regular difficulties with the ac- 
creditBtion of RL and RFE journalista at 
the Olympic Games. 

The East Bloc had Its way for the first 
time in 1976, when RL and RFE repor- 
ters were barred from reporting the 
Winter Olympics in Innsbruck. 

But there have been objections to RL 
and RFE in the United States itself. In 
1973, for example, Senators Mansfield 
and Fulbright on the Senate Foreign 
Policy Committee both urged that the 


Yet Herr Honecker's tenet of German 
unity under the banner pf Socialism, al- 
though it may have pome as something 
of a surprise, need riot be considered in 
any way embarrassing. 

Reunification of the two German 
states would, he told Party .officials in 
Gera, be a different .matter altogether if 
working people in the Federal Republic 
were to set about socialist transforma- 
tion of the Federal Republic of Germa- 
ny. Bonn's official reaction was, initially, 
to say nothing about socialist reunifica- 
tion and deal merely with Herr Honeck- 
er's offer of talks, which was far from 
being the wrong attitude to take. 

But the Berliners, face to face with 
intra-German reality and extremely sen- 
sitive to signals from the GDR, prefer- 
red not to let the issue fall by the way- 
side, especially as it was a suitable topic 
foT the West Berlin election campaign. 

They may not have said much either, 
certainly not a great deal that can have 
been rated to the point, but they, cer- 
tainly prompted a nationwide debate... : 

The Christian Democrats, in opposi- 
tion In Bonn, felt they could capitalise 
on Herr Honecker’s idess about socialist 
reunification without too much difficul- 


ty. CDU loader Helmut Kohl and his 
deputy as leader of the CDU/CSU in 
the Bundestag, Friedrich Zimmermvm, 
promptly decided to, raise the Issue, 

Herr Kohl said he was afraid that the 
East German leader’s statement on 
German -reunification , had disproved 
everyone qn the government benches 
who for a year and g, day. had been 
trying to make the idea of national unity 
vanish from, the public consciousness. 

Dr Zimmermann even claimed to be 
alarmed that Herr Honecker had laid 
claim to the concept of a German 
nation, albeit a socialist one, 

The East German leader, he claimed, 

. intended to. generate a power of attrac- 
tion towards the Federal Republic; 

Turns of . phrase such as . these might 
convey the , impression that something 
! dreadful had happened, that Herr, Hon- 
ecker had, say, suddenly emerged as’ the 
custodian of German unity. *' 

Bonn, in contrast, or so one mlghjt be 
.excused .for assuming, was Speechless 
and unarmed ^ .cope wtyh this drive for 
- natiopal expansion on the par( of the 
intra-Genpan, situation. . t ' .. 'j ' . . 

Thus the point had been rqacbed..st 
which the' Bonn government had; no 
choice but 1 to abandon ( im policy pf 


silence. Minister of State Gunter H 
ker issued a statement. 1 

As befitted a government ; 
he Hist denied Opposition : 
and pointed out b°*J ® 
CD.U/CSU was in Us assessment 

intra-German alturtto" - MWhhm*Hoa 

All poHUcal p«Ut» 

Bonn- Bundestag sinco 1B " 1 j^w'wwpspcriocoincdiw 
oann uwiui.»m*b _ ^ ^ ,l *8mih.c ip itaiofrtw 

ed the unity of the c*onnan :rc*Bi fcpubllCi 
spite the reality, which was jbsjm, die welt 

... i.i. A '• ' “WJSUfta Bf nn nnmntetterl 


Eronomh InfonnoHon 

I DtE WELT 4 * binlnen wetlon It 

pari Leu tuny comprehcmlvc. ■ 

The tnmpany nowa saeltort eovtru 

; 

cointrioa annuity- ’ 

TSSSSSSSlt^- 
aStsssss nj. 

lot of Hems «>r Lnfbnn»tton ibout 
commodKy m utaU «nd TweLsn 
, qxchvngf. 


CuUurrflnfonwiHpfi 


TV- the dlscrfminaufiB 
jeiitit wsm 10 he Kept ,Wornw« 

aasesSS? 


stations should be closed, describing r 
them as relics of the Cold War and ob- e 
slacles to detente. 

There was a row two years before that 
in 1971 when it became known in the 
USA that both RL and RFE were • 
financed by the CIA. 

This led to the setting up of the 
Washington-based Board for Interna- 
tional Broadcasting (BIB), which now 
controls the two stations. Approval for 
the board’s finances comes from the 

Se ”n te i975 it looked as if the protests 
from Moscow would achieve their end, 
the closing of the two stations. But the 
crisis which hit RL and RFE was not 
the result of a political decision to phase 
them out but of severe finaheial cuts. 

The two stations, which till then had 
worked separately, then agreed to poo 
resources and move into their present 
headquarters near the English Garden in 
Munich. 

Today they have a joint annual budget 
of DM170m. The management of both 
RL and RFE is all-American, but the 
majority of their 1.400 staff are ex les. 
™moo8 »hom there has o ten been ten- 
sion and rivalry because of differing po- 
litical views. 

Whereas previously programmes clear- 
ly tamed the stamp of conservatives, 
orthodox Christians and strict Russian 
nationalises, since the 1975 wave of ex- 


( Photo: dpa) 


pulsions the majority of staff have tend- 
ed to be Jewish activists. 

In an editorial the Washington Post 
informed its readers that efforts had 
been made to eliminate radical elements 
among exiles “who called for revolution 
and other irresponsible ideas” 

The Bonn government, constantly 
accused of allowing US propaganda sta- 
tions to operate on its territory, is very 
reserved about both stations. 1 Their broad- 
casting licence is reviewed annually. 

RFE was founded by the former US 
Supreme Commander in Germany, 
General Lucius D. Clay, who on his re- 
turn to the USA in 1949 founded the 
Crusade for Freedom Committee, which 
was joined by diplomats, politicians and 
businessmen. The first broadcast was on 
4 July 1950, to East Europe. 
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freedom, and that we are confident we 
can reverse the trend.” 

In View of luch determination- faint- 
hearted Europeans were left with rt° 
ootion but to beat a retreat to irony, ris 

' Gdrd SchmOckle Of Zeif«nx 

put lt. "Sure we’re complicated alHeri, 
General Schmttckle commented, but 
where in the world are they going io 
find better ones?” t 

Burgomaster Kiesl apologised for «* 
absence from the MW 

dven by the city qf : Munich. UnliHe 
HansrJochen Vogel, his SPD Predeces- 
sor, who always attended, he sent lys 
third deputy mayor, Herr Gittei. . 
In Munich there are obviously more 

■ important issues than the overall balan^ 

of power - the carnival season, for in- 
stance. Only Franz Josef Strauss would 
disagree, at times.. • i ■ . Josef Joffe ; 


In 1953 Radio Liberty was founded. 
Today the two stations have 45 short- 
wave and I medium-wave transmitters 
in West Germany, Portugal, Spain and 
Taiwan. They broadcast in 21 languages. 

One of the main reasons for choosing 
Munich as headquarters was its closeness 
to the Iron Curtain. Bavaria was m the 
American zone of occupation ana fm Lilly 
Munich is still , considered a magnet tor 
East European exiles. 

Despite their militant past, former 
RFE press boss Ernest Lang admitting 
that tiie language was tougher m the 
first years, the stations have managed to 
improve their reputation over the ywra- 
They produce not only political but 
also entertainment, cultural and sports 
programmes. 

The reason for. the good reputation 
the stations enfoy is that they report 
precisely on developments in the Soviet 
sphere of , influence which the horpe 
media would like to keep flub citizens 
in the dark about. . 

There is nothing conspiratorial about 
1 ,the way the RL and RFE journalists get 
t hold of their Information on current 
> events in the Soviet Union and flu East 
. gioc. . • 

i ■ Experts regularly study and analyse 
i the 600 to 900 newspapers,' 5 magazines 
s and other periodicals, as welL as^of fl cial 
• party documents and reports from wes- 
s tern correspondents. '■ 

Another source is direct cOmmunica- 
re tion with listeners Who take : the 'risk of 
» writing to the 'stations. And systematic 
!- monitoring of East Bloc 'radio stations 
Id has also proved, a veritable mine, of in- 
formation. : Christian Schneider 


*•. ■ joser iom\ . .. . ■ • i- 4 i ■■■ : 
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EUROPE 


How the EEC Nine fared in 1980 


Subsidies make a mockery 
of the Common Market 


O nly weeks after the new EEC 
Commission took up ofice, the 
mood in Brussels Is grim again. Even 
crisis-hardened Eurocrats and diplomats 
are pessimistic and irritable. 

Perhaps the general world malaise 
plays a part, but home-made EEC prob- 
lems are certainly the main cause, with 
the renewed failure of fishery negotia- 
tions shaking even the most incorrigible 
optimists. 

The experts had agreed on all the de- 
tails but agreement foundered on the 
political inflexibility and obstinacy of 
the British and the French. 

Negotiations on a common fishing 


market policies but with the Japanese 
making ever greater inroads there Is in- 
creasing resistance to this. 

France has to all intents and purposes 
dropped out of the common trade policy 
and is applying administrative restric- 
tions to Japanese imports. 

Other countries are pursuing similar 
policies. This cannot go on much longer 
or the contractually-binding common 
trade policy will only exist on paper. 

And the countries who do not apply 
restrictive policies, such as West Ger- 
many, will have to pay the bill. 

There is an increasing trend through- 
out the Community to keep ailing in- 
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Let currencies float and get those 
i pumps primed, says FDP pundit 
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policy have been going on for four years dustries on life-support systems in the 
and still there is no result. Is It any shape of subsidies. 
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wonder that the EEC's reputation is at a 
low ebb? 

Yet compared with other problems 
facing the EEC fisheries policy is a 
minor matter. The Commission will 
have to draft proposals for a structural 
reform of expenditure by summer. 

. The aim behind this bureaucratic 
formulation is to cut the cost of the 
Common Agricultural Policy and use the 
money saved for other ends. 

The Commission was asked to revise 
the Community’s financial structure 
after the row between Britain 8nd the 
Nine about net payments to the Com- 
munity. 

EEC Commissioners are already 
saying this problem is simply Insoluble 
as things stand. 

Even without protest demonstrations 
by farmers, the general opinion in Brus- 
sels is that there is no chance of a 
radical reform being introduced and ac- 
cepted by all Community members. 

Leading civil servants say they would 
be pleased if they could bring about a 
trend change and prevent a further in- 
crease in costs. 

But the agricultural price rise, given 
the difficult situation farmers face, is 
now sure to be higher than would have 
been predicted a few months ago; 

Hopes of additional funds becoming 
available for other purposes can be for- 
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by farmers, the general opinion in Bros- eign Minister Hans Dietrich Genscher 
sets is that there is no chance of a has since been taken up by other Corn- 
radical reform being introduced and ac- munity politicians, Including the new 
cepted by all Community members. president of the EEC Commission, Gas- 
Leading civil servants say they would ton Thom of Luxembourg, 
be pleased if they could bring about a Herr GenschePs proposal is that a 
trend change and prevent a further in- framework treaty on European Union 
crease in costs. should increase Community solidarity 

But the agricultural price rise, given and help, solve the difficult financial 

the difficult situation farmers face, is problems the EEC is facing. 1 
now sure to be higher then would have But the main ^,1, u;i n more 
been predicted a few months ago. coordination of defence policy' and clo- 

Hopes of additional funds becoming ser cultural cooperation. A shift in em- 

available for other purposes can be for- phasis from economics to defence and 

gotten, Bonn, Paris and London having culture has long been under discussion, 

made it dear that they will not swept However, in Bruitels one has the 1m- 

“ ^ ” V “ Ue from preasion that this ii a kind of retrench- 

value Added Tax. . 1 ' ment aimed at preventing the Commu- 

ThU automaUcally raises the question nitJ frora :*,i apl i ng completely if eco- 
ofBntlsh contnbuhons Britain won a no ^ lc pro i,i em , continue to intensify. 

The original' idea of the Community’s 

to pay more. r T ' . 1 , 1 ' 

The unmistakable writing on the wail 

has led many to conclude that this will CHANGE OF ADDRESS FORM 
be ■ major crisis year foT the EEC. . 

If funds from the EEC ran Out, 

member-countries, under pressure from Sorry, we cannot handle your request until we know 

their farmers, will subsidise agriculture your aub. no.,.whlch ia printed between asterisks (*) 
from their national budgets. above your addresa.. 

This admittedly already happens, but 
it is controlled and limited to specified 

areas although the French are now FRIEDRICH REINECKEVERLAQ GMBH 
about to break the rules here. 8oho«mAuislcht23 

With Presidential elections coming up, D -2000 Hamburg 78 1 + 

French farmers have been promised a . . ■ ^ 

one -billion-franc payout. / 

Perhaps. Bonn and London will be ■ • ■ i- : v. 

able to slick to Community rules, , but * 

countries such as Ireland and crisis-rid- s ■ 

den Italy, will hardly be able to do so. 'S\ „ , 

It is doubtful whether the EEC could i ^ .< . ; ; , 

stand such a test, and it will face similar Ip Code . . . t . . ’]•. .! ••!, 

tests in commerce and traeje policy too. sQ * 

The Germans and others favour open- ' ' ■ 1 


»ut the Community to keep ailing in- f ounderS} t0 we id the Community eco- 
lustries on ltfe-support systems in the ^ then build political union 

J n v A ni* upon this structure, is no longer consi- 
The British, Belgian, French and Itali- ? . feasible • 
an *tee! industries could not aurvlve remalnJ t0 be 8een whettar . po mi. 

without national subsidies. ■ jjj cooperation without common eco- 

Eveiyone knows that there la little lc meets a better fate, 

point to keeping uncompetitive Indus- G ^ is attacklng the dlffl- 
bias alive at high cmt q the topa yer ^ ical ^ Mta the first 

hut many government, find it advisably ™ office ^ Cablnet ^ 

againat their batter Judgment and under n0 lon er abla to keep „ p and had 
pressure Iran trade unloni and deteio- Spnto but M. Thom shows no 

’ 0 sign of discouragement even to the face 

subsidies ,11 the came. of insoluble problem,. 

to Carman steel manufacturer, wjU He lnti J^, that he dld not ^ 
“? n » ta > b« obliged to demand state much of ^ o^pe^nt mction and 
subsidieil norderto compete. promised ^ ^ Comml|lsion would 

.Th® widespread feeling in Brussels # lt0 t0 the raethod whereby only 

economic ftoldfa the deeper reason be-. th “* BEffirfTnT 

nowhl7nuUo™r5 Unl ° n KuZttP?” * *° 

ThS iri« P n..t hv Rnnn For- 14 essential to give the Commis- 

eign Minister Hans Dietrich Genscher Aon ra ^ P olitlc ^ ^ b ° w 

has since been taken up by other Com- ^ponslblbties of the Council of Minis- 

munity politicians, including the new r ’ . , . .. 

president of the EEC Commission, Gas- » e ^ ™" ts to ,P U ‘ a 5 “ d .*° M the 
ton Thom of Luxembourg. c J uis “"Mence in EEC tartihitions. 

u > . . . . He wants the row between the European, 

Herr Genscheris proposal is that a p arl ia ment ant j the Council of Ministers 
framework treaty on European Union QVer the community budget to be de- 
should ^increase Community solidarity dded politically and not bylhe courts., : 

'? l ZV h *f ?- riCUlt ' fihanaal M. Thom does not intend, to accept a. 
problems the EEC is faerng. . . reversal of the CAP. He 1 wants- better; 

But the main emphasis is, on more controls and structural adjustments but. 
coordination of defence policy and clo- the polIcy itse i f must remain | n essence 
ser cultural cooperation. A shift in em- t ^ e same 

phasia from eeonomia to defence and He toId Euro . M p, the Community., 
culture has long been under discussion . would have to make prOgresa to consoli- 

However, in Brussels one has the im- dating the present system and extending 

preasion that this is a kind of retrench- its institutions by the time his term of 

ment aimed at preventing the Commu- office had ended. If noti it would disin- ' 
nity from - collapsing completely if eco- tegrate, be warned. Heinz Stadlwann 
nomic problems i continue to i intensify (F,.nkru,t.r Atis.m.ln, z.itun. 

The onginal idea of the Community’s . . • fQr Deutschiand, i6'Fobruary i98i) , 


Bundff bank's high Interest rate 
£ are eominfl under Increasing fire 
i (eomnlists and politiolani, and 
L date measures to boost tha eeo- 
getting louder. This only goes 

E| f dlva n aivd n wSIST'Swra'thouJi Investment quotient, °J _ 8 ^ 

Lj ru iei worldwide at the mo- 0 f investment goods in the gross domestic 
Ffelwwatbi of the Keynesian ap- pro duct, the more unfavourable the 
iseto be found Ih the SPD, as the cost-profit relation In industry as a 

^ of the group led by Uwe Jens who j e and the greater the number of 

■ftteng Roth show, and among companies and jobs which will go out of 

L one of the oldest Keynesian buglness and be lost because earnings 

A b emeritus professor Hans- g . j no Ion&er excee d costs. 

on the other hand, the number of 
,r and played a major part In draft- new production plants and jobs [ being 

"tha Freiburg theses. He advises created through investment is lower the 

tiani to allow currencies to float lower the level of overall industrial 

f and to make additional state investment becomes. 

Bmnti. fhe opposite effect occurs when there 

tpfimbtic hopes of an upturn in the is great overalMndushrial ^nwtment and 
Lomy in mid-1981 are now a higher investment quotient. 

M way to the pessimistic prediction Thls mcans that the number of prof- 
I unemployment will worsen steadily itab j e j obs and thus of employment and, 
mhout the year, reaching levels we primarily growth depends on the size of 
k not experienced in the last two de- the investment quotient — as the dia- 
j, grams show. 

tie have been calls for economy- diagram shows how growth 

ting programmes from various quar- . th size of the investment 

tat the government ha, rejected , ong , erm average and 

iEZLt S a™ 

iZU'JI'ZZ? toX m. investment quotient in the short term. 



must have very grave reasons in& 
taking such a step. 

The Bonn government no vsk. 
termined to do just this. The isn 
supplementary budget, called M 


1 ■ uia i « _ 

a 1 T?Tnbni to allow currencies to float 

Jtjonn takes » to** additional state 

MMntt, 

tO COlirt Iptiraistic hopes of an upturn in the 
sonomy in mid-1981 are now 

I t Is not every day that an EECi - t 0 the pessimistic prediction 
ber-state takes the EEC Coot unemployment will worsen steadily 
to the European Court of Jiri ^out foe year, reaching levels we 

a t .muc rasenn, (nth J i« ika last fWH HP- 


nol experienced in the last two de- 
L 

tie have been calls for economy- 
iting programmes from various quar- 
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Commission and approved by tb ; measures out of hand, 
pean Parliament, which will j judge whether these proposals are 
DM250m. lied or could be effective one must 

Bonn, supported by the Fran (, e dear about the reasons for the 
Belgian governments, is dispirq jown in. investment and for the in- 
EEC Commission’s right to j n u/je/np/oymeqt. : 
such a supplementary budget, mperiopty of our private enter- 
Thc Bonn Ministry of competitive economic system is 

that the expenditure for wtilctiwfcjjt only what is profitable is pro- 
piemen tary budget Is required jSfisnd invested, 
tlier absolutely necessary nor coC Wh(oUow S that a rise in the cost of 
unexpected. Spent loans as a result of the se- 

For Finance Minister Ha ns increase in Bank rate and the 50- 
other .considerations play M ! *’pnl rise in the money market inter- 
part, too. IM# were bound the reduce prlvato 

r • f Bohn recently agreed to i^Jtraent considerably, 
some of Britain’s Community vu sure to rule out some invest- 


some.oi DriioiiiB '-«**•*.—■ * ikt v uuL »■ — 

tions, : and "this will cost over ifrfc projects as unprofitable and there* 
Another factor is that no one 0| m ^ inevitably to a reduction of 

it.. ■ l.l.k Intlll'dlV. 
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predict how high agricuKua 1 P 119 pin the investment goods Industry, 
are going to be. J “ therefore inconsistent for ndvo- 

It could well be that meffl J oi the free market economy to 
will have to fork out agaij kinds of reasons for the drop In 

there’ is ,nd money In the and t0 blame company 

coffers, i : j. gfi 1 , 

..Herr' Matthdfer is already -pj t reduction in orders has pirpady 
have to introduce supplem 1 ent aj ) cuts in production in tlie invest- 
to fill thd gap in the Feaeis i ^ fo dustr y resulting not only 

Offioe’s budget, which, is nslw at time working but in staff cuts, 
time with unemployment. 5 reduced investment in production 
, All' these payments » h* v v and in jobs Will later intensify' un- 
financed through government!^ ^ ment F{Jr the time be | ngi how- 
■The Bonn rejection of the ^employment will rise simply be- 
plementary budget is unaenj the demand for consumer goods 
against this background alone those working in the investment 


The rise in unemployment is caused rate within the tMb, ' 
by a reduction of overall economic tails a ; L 

investment due to higher loan costs, and other non-EMS c 
iower profit, »nd kmer profit expects- not in^rffo^ 

^SaSsa; s2?S 

downturn. , , ■ a ye. Given the air© 

In the last upswing, ■ considerabie ^ indebtednesSf th 
rise in the investment quotient led to a ^ invegtment can 
rise of almost one million jobs from fjjf the drop j n pr 
mid- 1 977 to mid- 1 980. a resu jt Q f high intere 

An appropriate - U. considerable - l n the upswing 
reduction of interest levels could com- investment rose by 
nensate for all the investment-inhibiting m yea r, the ■ final 
factors even in the present recession and sbowed clear- recessl> 
could thus lead the German economy to still an overall ri 

a new upswing even in a period of DM32bii. 
world recession. For 1981 an ahso! 

. This Would, however, presuppose a Investment is predjcl 
politlca j dedslon'which is, unlikely to be loan r funded ; addlt 

Investment quotients (equlpmentand stooka), GDP and 
employment In tha Federal Republic of Germany 

Real percentage changs . : 


made: the decision 1 ‘ ' Fedi Fep 

to allow tho deut- * » ■ F , 

schemerk to float. If » » • /Jffl - 

exchange rates re- 1 1 : vgh- 

main fixed, a reduc- 1 ' ' 

tion in Bank rate ’ t * ' 

and the general t , [ V® M 

level of Interest ,, . 

would lead to ever- , g . v^Sli Hr 

increasing currency , , . 

outflows which in 1 1 yM 

the long term would . . . /H 

exhaust even the • • ■ /am 

Bundesbank’s huge • * jyg Hj[ 

currency reserves. , f^miB5i!jap8 

The Opec countries relative economic Impoi 

have not been able 1970 us doiiara. 
nave not ocen a Sourco: National accour 

to spend a large J p ar i Si endflaures complli 
part of their exces- 7 

ave currency inflow in the form of 
imports from oil-importing countries. 

The financing of the resultant deficit 
in our balance of payments, requires us 
initially to direct a corresponding 
amount of Opec currency into our eco- 
nomy by means of loans raised on the 
Eurodollar market. These loans totalled 
well over DMIOObn last year. 

This however presupposes an interest 
rate which is not significantly lower 
than that of other oil-importing coun- 
tries, who also need currency to pay for 
more expensive oil. 

As long as we stick to a fixed DM 
rate within the EMS, which directly en- 
tails a relatively close tie to the dollar 
, and other non-EMS currencies, we-can- 
. not in fact afford a reduction in Bank 
rate and of the genera! level of interest. 

1 This means, however, that the econo- 
. my will continue to slump and unem- 
I ployment will increase, 
c In the circumstances, calls for econo- 
my-boosting measures are underetand- 
_ able. Given the already high level of 
l state indebtedness, there is no way that 
, state investment can completely make 
n up for the drop in private investment as 
a result of high interest rates. 

- in the upswing of 1979 overall 
Investment rose by DM62bn and even 
l 8 year, the . final months of which 

ld showed clear- recessive tendencies, there 
10 was still an overall rise in investment of 

of DM32bft. .. „ 

For 1981 an absolute drop in overall 
a Investment is predicted. This means that 
be loan-funded ; additional government 
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fication of how and when tw 
demand additional PI ® ‘ . 
members, a even more unpo^ 

■ The fact that the Bonn 
bringing the case is 
problem. Originally tbe .C® ^ 

clarify the position, wanteo . 
case against Bonn. ~i ' j 

• • The • Bonn government wj 
preferred it that 

Brussels experts took a tofjB:,. ■. u, 

• the suit and the deadline wa* 

Those .alaxmed. at theth^ffij 
Bonn government is "kno* ^ 
will be gratified to: hear tW-j 


s industry will drop. 

, do so because of lower wage 
. 16 and because the cost-profit fac- 
vj J r finished industrial products is 
g Renting. 

show that the share of In- 
.' ,Qm entrepreneurial activity has 
i]j L d f°PPod correspondingly. Tliis 
; ^ 3 will intensify in an upward spir- 

tH> ^°P in the cost-profit factor for 
d'tis ^Products and the resultant loss 
0 ■* because costs cannot be covered 
$0 P" «duce investors’ profit expec- 
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Changes In: 

— * investment quotient 
—mm GDP 

Employment 


. Italy froml * n antl* l ^p'tn 

relative economic Importance In terms of population end GDP I 

Souree:^ National account of OECD countries, published by OECD, 

Paris, and figures compiled by Ifo, M unich. . —I 

in the form of investment would have to reach colossal 
ing countries. proportions to compensate for the : pn- 

e resultant deficit «te industry investment shortfall, 
ments. requires us However, only a fraction of this huge 
a corresponding notional sum would be necessary if the 
ncy into our eco- state aided private investment. But only 
ans raised on the a considerable sum in aid would com- 
tese loans totalled pensate for the cost rise caused by the 
5 t year. increase in interest rate, 

pposes an interest This investment aid would therefore 
significantly lower have to be restricted to investment 
i)-im porting coun- which would reduce oil imports 

:urrency to pay for (investments to increase home energy 

production and to reduce oil consump- 
ck to a fixed DM tion). 

which directly en- j n addition, subsidies could be given 
;e tie to the dollar for ^vestments in areas of urgent need, 
currencies, we- can- needg wh j c h the rise in interest levels- 
reduction in Bank ha s made it almost impossible to satisfy, 
al level of interest. privatB housebuilding for example. 

rer, that the econo- j nve stment subsidies could also be 
slump and unem- g|ven for environmental measures. 

e ' ii ., nnn Of course these investment subsidies 

:es ’ “ ,i de Sd’. would have to be for a limited period - 
ih hlTSTS sajr three year,. There can be no objeo 
S is way that tion in principle to rnch sub,idie, _as 
““ rter„ k "'ey mere| y anticipate investment, that 

irivateinvfflUnent aa wodd have been made Uter enyway. 
rest rates. ' Increased investment activity over two 

I of 197 9 overall years could considerably soften the re- 
DM62bn and even cession, reduce the severity of the r«#s* 

i months of which gion and even generate a hew ^upswing, 

ive tendencies, there which could then be boosted by a fur- 
rise in investment of ther ^eduction of interest rate?. 

„ Furthermore, the increase in the over- 
olute drop in overall aJ1 j nvMt ment quotient would Improve 
cted. This means that th# pro f|t-cost ratio and profit expecta- 
Ltional government tion8 of bosses, thus making 

— " — "1 further investment in and outside the 

d . . investment-subsidy area profitable. 

Additional state spending ■ for Hniitisd 

' ’ ‘ ' 6dp ' investment subsidies would be pancqlljd 

nt out by the increase in tax revenue arid 
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withdraw ^h 6 ' •SrtilWH activily is reduced first by ; 

present, .its suit tp the iff a.loan costs and then by lower 
of Justice. Station,, the lower ' tlie '- 
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reduced unemployment benefit pay- 
ments in a relatively short Pj nod - ™® 
would justify an increase in the national 

debt ' • if 

Employment in the ,80s will depend 
on the amount* of 1 investment during 
this period. Statistical, calculations oLtpe 
' job-destroying ‘ effects of rationalisatlbn 
and the resultant unemployment over- 
look the fact that employment dnd 
growth depends on the overall invest- 
ment quotient. U 

This shows a fundamental misunder- 
standing of elementary cyclical connec- 
tions in our economic system; . ^ 

■ Hans-Joachitiltost4 

1 1 : (Frenkbirter . RundsehMi %* February 1 W O 
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jlainburg journalist works on supertanker 
exposes disregard for safely at sea 
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' West Germany is ”8 w ^°' es . a ( e banking E 

a good place to rv to securities business 

invest and do business_^)(Y)(YfWYjg ^ » ■ Not forgetting, cl ; 

in but Bavaria . . * course, our 11 

is attractive in its own special way; , speciality, mortgage banking, wrjj 
Our borders are open for our . long-term bond issues prowl 
whatever assets our international added flexibility in investment I 
business partners have to offer - financing. | 

whether money, technology, If you want to know more about 
innovation, research or just plain the German market and the Bavais 

good ideas! business scene in particular why 
We at Bayerische Vereinbank, one not contact the BV Lion? 
of Germany’s major banks, have 
experience in entering new markets •. 
and our international network, linking Bayerische'Vereinsbank 

quph Icav/ ppritr^Q oc I nnHnn Hssd Offic© ■ lnt6rn3tion3l D|visioin 

sucn Key T nancia centres as London, Kardinal-.Faulhaber-Strasse 1 • 

,New York, Luxembourg, Zurich, Paris, d-booo mOnchen 2 ■-■: 

.Tokyo, Bahrain, Hong Kong, ■ Rip Telex: 529 921 by. 

Janeiro, Johannesburg, is there to ■ 

help you gain that first and all-impor^ m N '° 1 A ' : 

tant foothold. With a tradition dating New York Branch . n ■ ■ ;;; 

back to 1780 we are a proven 430 , park Avenue j 

partnered famhiar with all types of 

financial transactions from retail and'. Teiex: 1267 45 ubbnykb 
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tf iir-iaislng tales have been told by a 
H Hamburg Journalist who served as 
L mate on board a supertanker un- 
seat 'any speed where one safety re- 
gion aft* another ^ 

signed on with papers obtained told 
yiy but barely worth the paper they Ton 
Sprinted on, for Instance. T 

! H [3 tale conies as no surprise to ship- whe 
to circles but has shocked Bonn, where said 
Authorities have been galvanised into whs 
ictkn to help ensure safety at sea. den 

the supertanker, 250 metres long, had hm 
m from Curacao and was bound for J 
Philadelphia with a cargo of 71 ,000 tons .sec 
ol etude. It was Bonny Light, a fairly ■ 

thin oil. , 

“Visibility was a mere two knots, or 
e almost 1 fog,'* wrote the third mate. 

"Them wire four of us on the bridge » 
staring into the gloom. ““ 

1 -We were hard by the US coastline on ° r 
a busy shipping route, but when 1 made 
ito switch on the radar the first officer 
said, in all seriousness: *The lights fine. 

Forget itr , . . . we 

" 1 . had visions of a madman driving • 
flat out at a stone wall in a car with no 
brakes with the Intention of not steering 
dear of the wall until the last moment. d{ 
5b yet ft last-ditch evasion manoeuvre si 

flj would have been too late. No supertan- ^ 
Vl kej can bo. steered clear of an obstacle at 
the last minute. r. 

At a distance of two knots, or about 
pjg 3,700 metres, a collision with any ship 
ktat hove into ''sight would have been 
fgl;cm'fable. ' ... - 

I ‘In our position we would have spilt 
I nr oil over the -entire eastern seaboard 
I tf the United States,” the third mate 5 
1 aid, adding that regulations for the pre- 
l nation of collisions at sea had been ^ 
bached at least once a day. 4 

1 They included . Regulation 6: safe 
ilw - speed; Regulation 7b: use of radar, Re- 
phfion 8: evasion manoeuvres in good 
! 1 time; and Regulation 19d: avoidance of 
proximity.” . , 

The third mate has retold his tale 
.dozens of time, in radio interviews and 
' j to TV talk shows, the talo of conditions 
/ ;to board a supertanker owned by a 
fCrak-Syrian company. ' 

I It was under charter to a US com- 
. ' py, registered in Panama and crewed 
, ; 1^ 34 men of nine nationalities includ- 
; r“g a Greek captain and . a Syrian first 
fficer. 

I They were barely able to understand 
[to* another on the job and guilty of 
i„ breach of international maritime 
I;-., ■ ipwaat ions after another j it was alleged. 

I Fbhing vessels were endangered. Oil 

• 'jj pumped into the sea despite bans. 1 
,,; ,lk P log, the, most imporiant document 

pboard ship, was cooked.;. ■ ; < 

; lUfMaving and fire-fighting exercises 
p,Wheard-of, and this was but the 
J ; ^ pari, of the tale told by a man 

• . V® out, to learn the grim and yn- 

• hofi 1 . about r safety at sea in 
.. V^E^'and on board a certain category 

■ ' '- A.!? P ne w 08 the way in which he, a 
; 'A o;iT fcP , Sffl;by profession and a yachtsman 
. ;PPare, time, obtained from, , a 
• Amenca[n. consulate, the papers 

officer with neither expejri- 
. ifflP^hor training no r evidence of either. 

'Jungblut, 37, is a reporter 
^ Hamburg magazine Geo, which 


told his tale, headed Angst und 71 Q00 1 

Tonnen Ol, in Its January issue. , > 

The shock , waves soon reached Bonn, 1 
where Transport Minister Volker Hauff ' 
said - it would be appalling if . only half 
what Jungblut alleged were true and or- 
dered his staff to check the allegations 

Immediately. ' . 

In the Bundestag parliamentary state 
secretary Mahne.of the Transport Min- 
istry reassured Hamburg ■ MPs Freimut 
Duve and Peter Patema that action, had 

been taken. • • . .. 

The Geo report had been felt by the 
Bonn government to warrant calling on 

the country in question to either review 

or discontinue the way in which it 
issued papers for ship’s officers. 

In 1979 .safety officers inspected 17o 
foreign-registered ships in German 
ports; 159 were found fault with and 43 
were forbidden to set sail until the de- 
fects had been rectified to some extent. 

In the first six months of last year 55 
out of 100 ships were found to be 
defective and 10 were refused permis- 
sion to set sail until something had 
been done about their shortcomings. 

Jungblut comes from a well-known 
family of Hamburg ship’s pilots. Nearly 
20 years ago he sailed for a year as a 
cabin boy on board a small freighter. 

He has since kept to yachting in his 
spare time; his brother Thomas is one 
of the country’s foremost regatta 

yachtsmen. ....... 

He merely proved a point that has 
been on open secret in shipping circles 
1 for years: conditions on board some 
, ships, especially tankers, ate an increas- 


ing disgrace. In the old days of steam 
shipping every ship that was caught in 
breach of pollution regulations was 

promptly fined by the port authority. • 

There was only one way to prompt 
the memory of masters determined to 
save money wherever they could, and 
that was to impose a fine, arid the hea- 
vier the betterl , 

Jungblufs report and the conditions 
he pillories apply first and, foremost to 
the'fiags of convenience. An owner who 
registers, his ship under a fiag of con- 
venience can save enough money, to 
make the difference between profit and 
loss, ' 

So convenience registry has an impor- • 

■tent economic role to play in merchant 
shipping, altmough it is still frowned on 
by some. 

: One can well imagine a young Ham- 
burg shipowner announcing, after the 
-third whisky at his club bar, that he in- 
tended to deregister ships that once flew 
the German ensign and transfer to a 
cut-price flag. 

“Your grandfather would turn over in 
his grave if he knew," older men would 
say. But there is less and less pnde in 
’ flying the ensign of one’s own country 
j nowadays. 

The trouble with flags of convenience 
is that ships which sail under them need 
l safety checks twice or three times as 
^ frequent and as thorough as those regis- 
3 tcred in traditional maritime countnes. 
u Yet checks are haphazard at the best 
1 of times and often never take place. No- 
one knows and no-one cares about ship s 
safety, about officers’ qualifications, 
^ about stores and the crew’s wages, 
s Christian Jungblufs stoiy highlights a 
ie state of affairs about which a few extra 
s- facts are readily Itemised. 


Ships should cany black box 

in North Sea - Stoltenberg 

. ‘ 1 J 


P remier Gerhard Stoltenberg of 

Schleswig-Holstein ^s calted for 

supervision 6f shipping frorii the Ger- 
man Bight to the English Channel along 
lines similar- to air traffic control. 

• plans might have been drawn up for 
Improvements ih safety at sea, he wrote 
in an article for tiw March issue of the - 
Hahlburg magazine Geo, but they Were 
not being Implemented at present be- 
cause of the cost ' 

• He called oriithe Bohn government ;to 
join force* tfith Britain, France >and Hoi- 
■land in establishing- a safety^zone in the 

North Sea off Holland and' Germany. ■ 
Tankers shodld be given right of way 
• and the number of 'Crossroads off:. the 

German North Sea coast reduced..' 

He welcomed the decision to ' make 
, pilots- obligatory , from -APrtk™ 8 i 

steprinithe direction,. of ; 8 afety 
.^heai a. lpngrtanding ; demand made f by 
-the coastal countries, i 1 , V .1 

. . For both tankers and othfl 
domanded the introduction ri MW 
boi^i V,b«d i ,|n natipn.nl. and ln^n»- 

: v,ou|dpiayT'WJotP^.' ne ^ 

T chick was kept on actual ship. 
' movemiiiti Bid' tfn^safety at lea. 


The black box could record time, 
position, course, speed, Steering and 
draught. It could videotape the radar and 
tape the ship’s radio and commands 

.fromthe bridge. /i . 

:: When- proceedings.: were. he)d the 
black box might well, provide evidence 

crucial In establishing what had actually 
happened prior to a collision or other ■ 

. ^Lasting improvements m sWp’s »a f ety 
could only be accomplished, by. dlnti or v 
ihtemational ' tooperatiori iaild jt.tfw «P • 
1 to Borin ' to mobilise' ' Sufficient political 

energy, Heit Stoltenberg- said;. - 

:i- -To'confain 1 pollution in the North ;Sea 
^the- Bonn' government is currently pre- 
paring ft’ Bill to -ratify the international 
.'Swmerit reached- byl'W * nationi ac- 
counting ‘fot more itiian 40 per. cent? of 

i Iwbrld tonnage: • ' '■ ** . “ L .. . 

The ' countries .'concerned undertake to 
■ rienftlisd ./ail 1 ships that pumR JOiVche- 
,;.{nlcalSi and solid wMto' hitq . the-.ftea 
1 .without- permission, 

: ,T i 0 iThe-iBorirr Transport Ministry- ejects 
* .*15 - countries 5 accounting fop half ^tre 
' World’s melohhiit .'navy- tohnage i to.liave 
1 1 oratififed the ‘agreement - by ■ the end M ,tne 
t »:VearifFurthftr. countries' ate hoped) totol- 
1 -IbW suit ' 'iji.' v-'dlw 
ijjij it. -jiiiw '.:(DlftWelt<^^ F « brU *^ 9 f 1 ^ 


Christian Jungblut , a* third i on 
board the tanker, Aladln B . , . . . , 

(Ph9.to:,Jungbj4t) 

By 1979 Liberia accounted for nearly 
a third of the world’s tanker fleet In 
terms of cargo tonnage: 1 14 . 3 m out of 
368.4m tons deadweight 
Panama, another flag of convenience, 
totalled 11.7m deadweight tons, making 
it the ninth-largest tanker fleet in, the 

world. . •■. 

These figures will have since ... in- 
creased, and flags of convenience, are 
particularly unsafe havens for ageing 
tankers, which are a problem now more 
than half the world’s tanker fleet is over 

10 years old. . 

A 12 -year-old supertanker is an old 
lady and the Aladin B, Jungblufs tan- 
ker, was 14. That is nothing unusual for 

a Panamanian-registered tanker. 

' Eighty per cent.are 10 years old and 
older. The same is true of 50 per cent of 

Liberian-registered tankers. f 1 

This is not to say that there are no 
ships flying flags of convenience ■ that 
are not in perfect condition, but that Is not 
the rule in a cut-throat freight business. ■ 

A dance at the wrecks insured by 
: Lloyds is enought to show that with one 
major exception flags of convenience re- 
cur time and again.' ■■ ,. 

Liberia occurs out of all proportion to 
. its share of world tonnage in the conti- 
■ dentlal list of major fires or explosions 
, at sea reported to the Salvage ^ssocja- 
l tion, London, between- January 1979. and 

\ ? Mon^teyfor *** ? h * j £ or £ e 

port of the Amoco Cadiz,: which. ^broke 
e up off the coast of Brittany onJ7 March 
e "1978 (International Shipping -Day, l Irom- 
y callyX polluting the French. Atlafcbc.sea- 
sr : board with 220,000 tons of oU. : 

• ! The- masters of ship* » registered [under 
ty flags of convenience are, for the most \ 

if l - liartti Greeks/ This wifi' ^^diirhe 1 

ip , -prise ; tb- those’ -Who knoW ■their inarifirite 

al 1 ' history- and sbcibldgyi : •»’ 'J*' ; I 

•The Greeks have enjoyed a-reputetibn 

e- : Salamis; which Was . nearly . 2£00 s y.eefs 

ml i 1,1 IL- : 

lc - But the Greek venslgn - is'iricrt^m^h 

of i. ^ better* where ISS 

; the i flags :ofi ^nveHience 1 that 1 dnnof ten 

to • aie 5 used by ship*^ with 
ie- Greece is the exception -that prWV« 
sea :■ the'rulelorUberia, PanamftiMidift^- 
.iful-of other Iflagfl bfiicoriyenienw/heing 
sets . • the cbiintries in whibh i moSt 
the t volved in -accidents at *ea arereptered., 
ave ' A Greek tanker, the 
the Med bf beinfe responti«le f for 

>80 =..*>■ 1KEW.-4 tobru*rtrfLo Si ) 

'■ . - • : ■ : ■ ' - { 






THE GERMAN TWBtJNB 


■ THE CINEMA 

Spanish film wins 19£ 
Berlin Golden Bear 





Ipanlsfi 4hm* Carlo* Satire's Daprisa, 
Depttia (HUrry, Hurry), i film about 
youth o m vlolonoe In Madrid. won the 
GoW«n Bmt twtrd m tfw kMit f llm of tha 

31 it international Berlin Film Putival. 
Tfw award to tha Spanish film urns &• 
•MMthlni of a wrprlsa, n La Previn- 
ekh t a FraiteMwH* production fay 
Clauds Qoratta, had bam rated favourite, 
but actor awards want to Jock Lemmon 
of tha United States, Anatoli Solonltsyn 
of tha Soviet Union and Barbara Gra- 
bowtfca of Poland. Du Boot tit volt, a 
twite tuny, won awarda for aorawpliy 
and dhaetfon, and to Search of Famine, 


• l Unco Uou Lira aafiiih « ww r — — 

The Soviet Union has several times . ^hen happens is even more 

entered films for the Berlin Film Fes«v- . 

si. But we have seen more interesting jingulaf cast includes a hippo 

Soviet entries than the perfunctory, 26 very fat barmaid, three 

Days in the Ufe qf Dostoyevsky, made ^.witted policemen, a violin-playing 
to mark, the centenaiy of the noyeliirs two tough guys arid a landin- 
gs .film, directed , ^Alexander dy j t that Achtembusch was ca- 


Achtembusch, who is the producer, au- 
thor, director and main character In tlio 
film 

A ieleased prisoner gets hold of raw 

eggs. He describes himself as a fllmma- 
ker and tries to make a film in the Ne- 
gro Erwin bar where he was once em- 
ployed at ariegrb. • . 

This was because the bar had for cen- 
turies had the right to keep a negro as a 
dog. What then happens Is even moro 

bizarre.. ... 

The singular cast includes a hippo 
called Anita, a very fat barmaid, three 


1IU9 .lum, 

Zarchl, concentrates on Dostoyevsky 
the man, not the writer: the man who 
'cart not pay the rent and who has re- 
ceived an ultimatum from his publisher 
that 'the manuscript of his ' new novel 
The 1 Gaifibter must be delivered within 


■M OmetlOn, ana in awen or rrnnmv, 

directed by India's Mrinai San, was 26 days. . . . . . 

tfvafiaspeoialprlxa fay the festival jury. : " The novelist IS despondent, he does 

not know If he can write the novel in 

np hi! year's Berlin Film Festival got his own handwriting by this deadline. 


T his year's Berlin Film Festival got 
off to a good start but aeon slump- 
ed Into mediocrity. No major film or ar- 
tistic trends were set. 

It concentrated on the product, the 
film and there was less limelight for the 
stars. U was a working festival. 

It was also the first time the People's 
Republic of China had taken part in a 
Western film festival, not with a revolu- 
tionary epic but with a film criticising 
the Party. 

China produces about 70 films a year. 
Their aim is to educate “but in an amu- 
sing, way, not with poker-faced didacti- 
cism. 1 ' 

The Chinese entry, entitled Come 


Friends send a 20-year-old stenogra- 
pher, Anna, later to-be his wife, to help 

him. , , 

Anna is a churning, at first timid but 
then forward artist and ardent admirer 
of Dostoyevsky. Zarohl retells this epi- 
sode in his life- lovingly and with great 
attention to detail. 

The main strengths of the film, are Its 
portrayal of the subtle tensions between 
the two main characters and the convin- 
cing reconstruction of decor and atmos- 
phere, 

The less said about the German en- 
tries at this year’s festival the better. 
Herbert Aohtembusch’s Negro. Erwin 


The Chinese entry, ^tled Come turne( j ou t to be absurd Bavarian peasant 
Back Swallow and Greeted by Fu Jm- theatf6 Md j ew ^ ^ske head or tail 
gong, waj a piece of past-mastering re- fa j u lcy situation humour and; noti- 


II1WWUV WIM |V li VW — "—7 — " 

«« «* £ i u | C y situation humour and; noti- 

volvittg around the late of several main sense ; 

characters. Furthermore, the scatty but sometimes 

It dealt with the injustices committed j)erceplive cracks and dialogues art in- 

during the 1957/58 Cultural Revolution tcrs n er sed with yawn-begetting se- 

and the mistakes the Party made in its q Uences . 

wake. The content can only be described by 

The film implicitly asks why young 

people should atone for the sins of their wi , 1 

v* . 1#fAI First films at ] 

The main plot of this over-constructed 
film itoiy revolve* around the love of a (* . 

young dancer for the son of a former OiLCIl UlU 1 V C 

Party secretary. 

It turns out that the dancer’s mother f „ 
was exiled to the Mongolian steppes 20 
yean previously as a dangerous right- 
wing element who needed to be re-edu- 
cated. 

• The secretary who sent her was the 
young man's father, and coincidences do np he preface to the programme of the 
not stop here. J. Eleventh' International Young Film 

The father of the counter-revolution- Forum at Berlin warned: “Not all the 

ary, whom she divorced so as not to en- films on our programme are dally, ac- 

danger his career, and his chances of eessible.'' >; 

Studying abroad, becomes a famous doc- Too true. Anyone who wanted to sur- 
■tof. ■ .. 1 vlve these showings had to; possess one 

He operates on the dancer, who has quality: toughness. i 

Injured herself in a fall on the stage, None of the films shown were the 
without knowing that he is operating on type you Can lounge back in your seat 

hit own daughter. • and really enjoy, neither the morning 

The parents' past seems at first to bo "Black Cinema in the USA" retrospec- 

an insurmountable obstacle to the. young five nor, the average of. four films per 

couple's love. But it all turns out well in day shown In the rest of the forum, 

the end, as in a fairy tale.- As for quality; it slumped consider- 

Thii conventional, sentimental and ably in the iecond port of the forum, 

sometimes even kitschy film from Chi- There was a fair whaok of drivel in 


l.W* 4 V:, 


It apbttra that Achtembusch was ca- 
ricaturing world film production in this 
film. But With only sporadic success. 
Still, theri art some tasty cracks to be 
■heard.- ' 

Take, for instance, “gulls are the rats 
of the Mr, and Prussians are like gulls” 
because they “come dowri here 
■ from the north and shit all over every- 
thing" (a reference to the - Bavarians’ 
traditional dislike of North Germans, 
contemptuously dismissed as Prussians). 

At the end, when star-actor Anita 
gceS Into the water, the following dialo- 
gue is heard: "The Nlle-horae is now 
going into the lsar. That makes it an 
Isai-horse. That means that Munich is 
Africa, so 1*11 get development aid for 
my next film.'’ 

France this year entered a co-produc- 
tion with Switzerland, La Provincials, by 
Claude Goretta, which you can call so- 
cial criticism or social tomahticism ac- 
cording to your point of view. It met 
with a mixed reception. 

It is the story of a girl from the coun- 
try who seeks her fortune in Paris. Dis- 
gusted by female dependence and male 
aggression she aoon .turns her back on 
the big dty and returns to her home 
town. 

The film is essentially Ironic but con- 
tains a number of olichia, which reduces 
its artistic merit Hans Dombrach . 

' (NardWftat 2l«lteng, 24 February 1981) 


8 March 1981. 

-*< * 

Children's 
film fun 

T he mood in the Ufa Him ft, 
was loud Bnd boisterous, ft 
children’s birthday party. And who 
curtain went down on Wolfgang 
let’s Der rote Stmmpf (The Red i 
ing), thunderous applause brake oi 
' The main actors, Including $ 
TV star Inge Meysfil, came 
stage and the audlende m invjy 
ask Questions. At' first there wai 
silence. 


-Ita W'BMarc* 1 1981 

■ EDUCATION 


the GERMAN TRIBUNE 


m Minister is keen on 
scheme for 6 no-hope’ 


First films at Berlin festival 
often prove heavy going 



T he preface to the programme of the 
Eleventh' International Young Film 
Forum at Berlin warned: “Not all the 
films on out programme are easily. ac- 
cessible.'’ ■ ‘ i . ■ 

Too true. Anyone who wanted to aur- 
vlve these showings had to; possess one 
quality: toughness. i 

None of the films shown were the 
type you Can lounge back in your seat 
and really enjoy, neither the morning 
"Black Cinema in the USA" retrospec- 
tive nor, the average of. four films per 

j... i, 


Brazilian Indians, who face extinction. 
Land of the Indios was technically and 
stylistically 1 excellent- It showed scenes 
from liidio life, of urt paralleled Intensity 
and originality. 

The.' brief commentary, reinforced the 
effect of the images, It was a minor 
masterpiece among ethnographical works 
- from tqe Third Worjd, which are often 
spoiled J>y ,c(ieap political commentaries. 

Tha Swiss, more strongly represented 
than ever before at this year’s festival, 
presented, an ethnographic film, Samba 
lento, on everyday ; life and leisure of 
four Swiss who made muaio together in 
the evenings. , , , , 

It Is amazing how long 83 minutes 
carl last when the camera lingers only 
on faces, gestures, i streets and instru- 
ments, . 


Then a little girl asked: h An$J|j^ 
ly as crazy as In the film? 1 . Fit! 

This was a scene from thecfafrBp^ 
film .festival at this year’s 3litflP* 
Film Festival. This part of. thefs®^ 
for children aged six upwahk, liiw^I 
firm tradition. ‘ A* 

Rarely has the range of c r! 
films been as wide as those stan w . 
year. . .. - X 

Seldom before has there bun m ^ 
good German entry as Turnin'* ck fa 
but thought-provoking film « 
friednship between a young girt t ^ 
rather strange old lady. . pi 
The film sets an example thai are thi 
to be imitated. 1^ 

Other countries have been 
excellent examples of how it shwHl®? 
dbne for many years, Australia 
stance. L 

The Australian entry this ML 

titled Fatty Finn and based onaW, 
comic-strip character. This flln^Lj] 
all, from goat races to frog-M^ 
competitions. > f S 

Garishly made, UP 
make tHeir' appearances, wild 
thought up and two’ gangs uMfljj® 
and very unfair methods. 
and adults present loved it. J 

The entries from the East -BjjjJ 
also impressive: two fairy tales, 
of 4, kids next door." • 

The Russians presented i i 

ing version of Pushkin's tale W 
Daughter ‘and the Seven 
the Czech' entry was a superb 
entitled The Stoiy of 
.pictures from on old picture 
stiddenly ennte to life. . | 

There was a keen response 
. in which children wpre esW i « 
what they liked and disliked 
they h§d seen. 

Two answers from 
that tile wloked stepmother- i » JJ® , 
Daughter should haVe^been 
“the story of Fatly Fton * ^ 
been 1 twice as long, with tnora F* 
I >• and frogs." 1 ■■■• * ■ v ' 

: ' Well, the gangsters wereW^ 
ough. All tlfrit carfie out of 
were 'paper 1 bullets, while 
brought b&ck to fldults happy 
•'df their childhood 

R rArt ' owned i®* 1 . 


lwii Education Minister Bj6m En'g- 
5holm, SPD, > unstinting in His 
le of th'c RUsselsheim vocational 
Ek’ Kheme for. -young people, 
t things are combined exemplarily 
i feis schema: a practical approach, so- 
Lj responsibility ' and personal com- 
tt," He said. r , . 

^The aim of the. scheme, which is part 
|jM. gnd' part privately financed, is 
Kre a sound training to youngsters 
Lbave been unable to get an appren- 
Eohlp elsewhere. , 

fThe scheme thereby does, something 
k alleviate 1 the problems of youngsters 
lio have become the victims of the 
Kmh selection process in the labour 


With apprenticeships in short supply 
ly.aphlicants with good academic qua- 
iatidns have a real chance. Secondary 
idem school leavers with or without 
eir school certificate are squeezed out 
the market altogether in many cases 
In the ' RUsselsheim scheme, 26 
Winters ■ with such disadvantaged 
^irobhds will take a three year train- 
ig course as fitters. ( 

Several years of discussion preceded 
it establishment of this course in 
aolown near Frankfurt, the home of 
Spel cars. In the course of this discus- 
ion much was said about the principles 
rt vocational training in West Germany. 

[ Some saw dangers to the dual system 
ji gaining practical experience at the 


plaoe of- work and more theoretical ex- 
pertise in .day-release courses at voca- 
tional schools. ■■ • 

Others felt the scheme was just a 
cover-up for the failure of leading com- 
panies, such as Opel, by far the biggest 
in RUsselsheim, to provide an adequate 
number, of apprenticeships. 

Despite .mutual , suspicion,, insinuation 
and speculation those involved in the 
project at the Insistence of parents Final- 
ly agreed to set up an unusual structure. 

The. organisation's statutes are extre- 
mely, complex, a delight to the .lawyers 
who drew them up but to no-one else. 

Recalling the “incredibly long period 
of preparation” the scheme's chairman, 
RUsselsheim SPD councillor Gerhard L5f- 
fert, described it as a "miracle that was 
helped on to its feet.” 

The scheme which is a registered 
club, consists of representatives of the 
towns of Raunheim and RUsselsheim, of 
Gross-Gerau administrative district and 
of Adam Opel AG. It has an executive, 
a special advisory council and holds re- 
gular meetings. . 

Unlike other schemes in RUsselsheim 
which have had greater or lesser degrees 
of success, the aim of this scheme is to 


Glorious weather tor 8.50 DM 

ba ablo to travel when the weather suits you best. 



give - the apprentices ■ a recognised quail- i 
fication in a recognised profession. ' j 

. Furthermore, the scheme is meant to ( 
be a social and. vocational training policy 

contribution to stopping discrimination 

against less academically qualified 

youngsters. •'• 1 ' ^ ' 

■ The official description of the organi- 

sation’s aims reads as follows: “The 
objective is to investigate the extent to 
which male and female adolescents 
whose access to ah apprenticeship as in 
paragraph 25 of the Vocational Training 
Act is barred by inadequate academic 
qualifications or their socialisation can, 
by means of intensive vocational train- 
ing and pedagogical measures! be 
enabled to. gain a recognised qualifica- 
tion in the normal apprenticeship peri- 
od.” ' 1 .... 

In less complicated terminology, this 
means that 26 youngsters aged between 
15 and 20, including seven girls and five 
foreigners, will spend three years of the- 
oretical and practical training before fi- 
nally qualifying as fitters. ; 

■ it is hoped the scheme may point a 

way forward to a new concept of voca- 
tional training. . . . 

It is intended to provide out-of-school 
vocational training. The training will be 
project and participant-oriented and take 
place on the organisation's premises and 
at the Opel works. 

RUsselsheim bought a disused factory 
for 1.2 million DM. It was converted 
into a teaching and administrative centre 
and the local authorities then rented it 
to the organisation. 

The staff involved in the scheme are a 
training director, two training officers, a 
social worker and a social pedagogue 
and part time psychologist and teacher. 

The vocational school part of the 


Business and private 
travel overseas calls for 
careful preparation. 

Tha weather varies so 
wildly that you may 
belnforan ■ 
unpleasant surprise 


These climate handbooks are complied by • 1 

experienced meteorologists Bnd Hat monthly 
statistics tor major cltlqs: temperature, rainfall, 
rainy days, humidity and mention of special 
features such as fog, thunderstorms, whirlwinds 
and bo on. ; . • 1 


na does not make matters easy for the 
Wcetern viewer, 

■ Its montage and flashback techniques 
arts very simple. But one hears sentences 
such di: “I could not admit I loved you 
for 20 yean — because I was a member 
of the Parly." « 

■Whet ir remarkable about the film is 
the appeal for humanity, the Importance 
given to individual happiness and tho 
Criticism of hasty disciplinary measures. 


Thera was a fair whack of drivel in The 'Swiss also presented^ film bn 
the last section, suoh as Recha Jung- the Third Reich, sort of supplement to 
mann’s poignantly entitled Between tho the mslri competition eritty The Boat is 
Moon and the Stars, about the problems Full. The latter deSotibes the cold TOtep- 
of founding a family today. • ; ■ tion given to Jewlih exiles 1 in' Switzer- 

■ There Was some pretty, boring stuff, lajn'd. ■ > ’ 
too, auch as the Swiss entry. based on • ; * 1 : ,w . kiiL . ■ . .. ., 

Max Frisch’s novel ■. Montauk. It. was J* Sf *hdeMburg, on jie 

lotnewhat Kminlicont of th, Scene of , s 1 teHab lit “- 

; Literature TV programme, with m. even : b - th e . Mnl r: of ^ 

higher tedium quotient. , , W. * ft. 8 ^.“ .•**4' 

Not SO ^Zelito Viani'i entry on the Contimiedipn page 11 


viuu wt ovnucuaiiu. u is me siory or tne 
‘ life bj tlie Swiss 1 ' Maurice Bavaud,' who 

. Qontimiediprt page 11 


at tnetr enuanoou li* 

dren wish they 

1 flanatets ! a«H 

■ Motions tf.-m-yMft jgEf i 

fesHvsittienynf .Wfc' Sjjf Sjj 

made: 1 Wtth.huM(tat; !l°jJi^ 

excitement arid H bit- <if W j; 

1 not tod much 

’■ Thii&iso 1 
who' Watched; these 
• doubt glad to feedver ftofl 
tic adult'filfris they Kao SWj- t 
■" 





[erance sect|pn? roundojMhadata.; .... 

king the climatological handbooks . / 

m'firehenslve gdldbs-e^ry traveller • S , 

l need. Thfey include 65 charts and o . 

out 11,000 figures on: 60 .to 80 P ® 0es ' ‘ 

■ ■ 




aiiSTBAUS! 


lelorU.S'.A./Cari^da.". ‘ '/'dPLaP' 1 ' , >/ 
lia and the'Middle'East ' '"'j* ' 


biological hahdboolis art; : " ; 
f a1| ableto^;9'.A./Cariaaa.. , '. 

I ***#* and the'Mlddle'East f •' "'JX 


— “no ine Miaaie caai ^ 

J* ■ /‘j ° ^ 




Continued from page 10 J 

tried to shoot Hitler in Berlin in 1938 , 

and was executed. 

The film is a bewildering tangle of 
documentary, scenes, photos and letters. 

It : enshrouds the young: would-be assas- 
sin in thick clouds of fog and suffocates 
him in drivel. 

- John Lowenthal’s documentary The 
Trials of Alger Hiss showed just what 
' consistent 1 dlrectirtg, a gOod commentary 
and 1 well-chosen images can do. In my 
view, this was the best film in tire 
Young Foriitn. ' 1 1 ! 

Loweqthai, who. h^ jumseif practised 
as a lower In New York,| tells .the, tale of 
Alger Hiss, who In J948 was accused of 
passing, ■ important , documents to a 
. Con^iriHpist spy rijig. ■ 

■ ; HisS had' been ! ai high-ranking official 

. inutiie; State Department; His guilt. could 

not be proved. ; ! 

; This black-arid-^vKite.; film is more ex- 
cltliig thah hiany a thnUer. Its strength 
is' the drama of. the Hllis, trials, the skil- 
ful switch frOm' qld movie. ndwsrt?ls o 

; interviews . ' with' His^ today aid .with 
1 qt jiers iriVolved irr ‘ tjhe trial. , . |(i ; 

The discovery and presentation of this 
■excellent; first film was * plus for the 
foruftiji but sadly f it was submerged jn 
>teh .days iiof '-tedious, entries and, yawp- 
m . k i ng poliWrem^.^ &A ^ ? 

v . .:tDte'W6lf<34.FBbruBrV 1981) 


scheme is run by the Gross-Gerau voca- 
tional school, which has released a tea- ; 
cher for the. scheme. 

TJie’ last word has not yet been spo- : y 

ken about further personnel. ’’i; , 

On the job training takes place at 
. Opel; It lasts a year and starts eighteen 
months after apprentices have started 

the scheme. j ;: : 

There will be a high level of. coordi- 
nation between ' what the apprentices 
learn- in the workshop the factory -arid at 
school, but, the teaching framework 
plans of the He?se Ministry of Culture 
remain binding. : • , 

The scheme,, initially planned to, run 
five years, is aimed riot only at improv- 
ing the situation in ROsselsheipi and 
Raunheim but also at stopping the dis- 
crimination . against socially, and educa- 
tionally disadvantaged youngsters* 

Special forms of teaching and of con- 
tent are to be worked out. ■ . 

It is hoped that this will provide in- 
sights Into the possible need for further 

qualifications. , 

It should, also ensure greater pedago- 
gical serisibilisation on the part of the 
training officers and possibilities of coo- 
peration between practical and vocation- 
al school training. 

The organisation said that the concept 
behind the scheme is the “orientation 
towards a product and project-onented 

training.” . , . ' 

With admirable lucidity, the explana- 
tory document added: “Machine and 
training places are arranged group-rela- 
tedly. Within the framework of the 
training concept, it is also intended to 
' improve vocational training in general, 
j Another aim was to enable the ap- 
prentices to become familiar with work 
structures and requirements. The scheme 
{ is assured of expert educational advice. 

' its scientific advisor is Professor Joa- 
® chim MUnch of Kaiserslautern Universi- 
ty. 

This new idea, which brings new 
a hope, costs money, of course. Total ex- 
a penditure is estimated at DM6.9m, of 
ie which the Bonn government contributed 
DM3.8m, Hesse DM52,000 and the as- 
ie sociation it self DM3m. 

= Of this DM 3m, 36 per cent comes 
from RUsselsheim and Opel, 23 per cent 
from Gross-Gerau and five per cent 
18 from Raunheim. , 

Education Minister Engholms refer- 
of ' ence to the present situation underlined 
rs. how great the expectations of the 

SC “In times of economic difficulty 
must not and cannot simply stand Idly 
by while more' than 100,000 youngsters 
z leave school every year without any 

1151 formal qualification arid face the pros- 
!I y peci of unemployment or dead-end 

ti,c On top of this were the 200,000 
young, foreigners In this country without 
ised professional qualifications. 

5 of “We cannot Jprt send them into; a 
l of waiting room whrt they maybe tove a 

a chance of some temporery job but 
where the ,door. towards permanent un- 
icial .employment is open much, wider: than 
3 uld the ;doot towards permanent. employ- 
ment,” he said. 

.. RUsselsheim mayor Karl-Heinz ; Stors- 
1 eJ4 “ berg- looked to the future at ; the opening 
..ceremony: ■ ■ ' : - 

sk l 1_ “i consider this; scheme higUy «l«t- 

ls , able-especiaUy for ari Industrial oonurba- 

wlth : tlpn. Indeed I would, even make so Pfild 
■ as to say it is indispensable. ■ • ■ • ■ 
this ‘‘It . will I open : a 1 , way into lire for 

r the '.youngsters ' with learning * difficulties, a 
■id, in ,way which does not entail a downward 
rawp- i orientation but points to, future perspee- 
jtives in. sharp contradistinction .to, the 
opf. past.” Walter Keber . 

198 L) j ; : frankfurter Rimdschsu, 1 2, February 1 9B l) 
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■ HEALTH 

You can’t itch without skin, Berlin s 

tells Wiesbaden congress 


Y ou can’t Itch without akin. Professor 
Stttttgen of Beilin told doctors on 
ait In-service course at the German 
DlagnoitlcCUnlc in Wiesbaden. 

He was summarising the latest state 
of knowledge on the physiology and pa* 
thology of prurigo, or the common itch, 
in ail its aspects. 

Prurigo can, for Instance, be accom* 
panled by many skin changes. It can 
also be a sign of many internal diseases. 

Strictly speaking, however, prurigo is 
an Itch that is riot accompanied by changes 
Ip the skin. It Is, In other words, a sub- 
jective feeling. 

Lacking clinical symptoms that' can 
objectively ascertained, as it were, it 
makes matters extremely difficult for the 
doctor who is treating the cai& 

Diagnosis Is difficult, therapy even 
more so, since Itching occurs as a symp- 
tom of countless complaints, 

They range from insect bites nnd'par- 
nslloses, such os scabies, to upsets of the 
metabolism and diseases of the liver, the 
bile, the kidneys and the blood. 

An itch Is thus a subjective symptom 
and can barely be ascertained objective- 
ly. So it is hardly surprising that the sick 
person's state of mind Is extremely Im- 
portant. 

Perception is liable to be strongly 
Influenced by emotional factors, such ns 
tension or fear. 

So prurigo Is a complaint requiring 
the attention of a wide range of- medical 
disciplines including Internal medicine, 
dermatology, psychiatry mid psychoso- 
nmtics. 

Ycl you still can't have an itch with- 
out skin, since it Is only felt in the epi- 
dermis, the surface area where both itch 
and pain are registered. 

The sum tolal of threshold pain felt 
as an itch or tickle does not occur in 
non-epldermic parts of the skin. The 
threshold is higher in areas that are less 
sensitive to pain. 

Patients who are congenitally insensit- 
ive to pain will never surfer from an 
itch. Where pain Is not felt an Itch will 
not be felt either. 

ft may thus be assumed that, the sen- 
sation of Uie itch Is relayed to the brain 
along the same nerve fibres as U palq.The 
difference between the two is generally 
taken to be merely one of degree . . 

There Is certainly a connection be- 
tween itch and pain in many cases. 

Doubts about 
doctors 

N early IS million Germans consult 
non-medical practitioners rather 
Ilian their family doctor, and an Increas- 
ing number are doing so. 

Dr Walter Hewcrl of Garitas Hospital, 
Dad Mergonthoim, has gone Into the rea- 
sons why more people are losing con- 
fidence in conventional medicine. 

About 20 million Germans, or one in 
three, seriously doubted whether the 
medical profession really knew what 
l hey wero'talklng about, he discovered. 
When they consulted other kinds of 
• doctor they felt they were given more 
personal attention and a more personol 
treatment than by their general medical 
practitioner. 

(Walt im Sonntag, 33 February' 1 981 ) 


Scratching, for. instance, causes pain that 
alleviates the irritation of in itch. » 
The itoh may also be interrupted by 
means of experimental pinpricks, acous- 
tic irritation or concentration. 

What make* it so difficult to under- 
stand, however, is that an itch , can be 
triggered suggestively in a manner that 
does not occur in respect of any other 
perceptive sense. 

The mere description of an. itoh, ver- 
bal rather than visual,- can be enough, to 
induce a. similar Itch. in .the., listener. The 
power of suggestion is so strong that the 
listener too (eels the need to scratch. ... 

A variety of scratching techniques are 
used to deal with the problem, such, as 
rubbing, pressing, kneading and pinch- 
ing. . i.- ■: : r 

This mechanical treatment may, the 
medical profession currently feels, trig- 
ger secondary symptoms in : the skin 
consisting of tiny knots. .. i. . 

■ In 1953 a mechanical device was used 
to scratch- a clinically unchanged and 
non-itching section of skin for an hour 
a- day, resulting in these nodules being 
created. 

There are generally assumed to he fac- 
tors that favour the. development of an 
itch, such as mechanical and physical ir- 
ritation, the release of ohomlcal sub- 
stances, widening of the blood vessels, 
changes in circulation and a change in 
the potassium and calcium count of tis* 

sue.. : • . : .1 ■ ; :>i • -Kv-.i 

The chemicals referred to include' his- 
tamine^ trypsine, prostaglandins, Brady- 
kinine or a substance known simply as 
P, a polyeptide released by endoproiease. 


At all events an itch or dermatosis, 
which is naturally a symptom of many 
skin diseases, may alio be an important 
sign of a complaint of a more general 
kind. 

Many patients who have to undergo 
tegular dialysis on account of kidney 
failure suffer from a strong itch the 
cause of which has still to be satisfacto- 
rily established. 

It may be that a dislocation of the po- 
tassluni^cMHum 1 metabolism causes de- 
posits on the -skin, but the blame is also 
laid on an allergy caused by contact with 
the tubes that are part of being attached 
to an artificial kidney. 

In haematology an itch is often a 

symptdtii of leukaemia or a lymphoma, 
ih which case it Is particularly intensive, 
lotting and a torture. 

Prurigo' also frequently occurs ih liver 
complaints, as it does in complaints that 
lead to stenosis or blockages of the 
blood vessels, which , usually leads, to 
congestion of gallic.acltUnd jaundice. . 

„ The seriousness of the jaundice heed 
npt.ln any way be proportionate to, the 
strength of jhe itch . 

Physical, factors, such as cold accom- 
panied by low humidity or, for tiiat mat- 
ter, heat can cause an itch given the 
right kind of skin. 

Then, of course, there is the mechani- 
cal irritation caused by coarse textile 
fibre* ivor by exaggerated - attention, / to 

cleanliness. V.'-. 

In the past it may have been more 
t appropriate than it is today to advise 
• people to wash an itch rather than 


Instructions scare patients into 
npt taking medicine 


I nstruction leaflets have been manda- 
tory since 1976 for pharmaceutical ; 
products, but so far they have proved 
singularly unhelpful as far as the average 1 
pill-taker is concerned. > 

. Instead of supplying meaningful in- 
formation- about the . con tents of the pa- 
ckage, leaflets tend to make patients feel 
so insecure as bn occasion even, to re- 
fuse, to take the drug, . .. 

The 1976 Pharmaceuticals Act,, re- 
quires leaflets to list symptoms or com- 
plaints' for which ‘thC - dnig may prove 
useful, also illnesses for which it is not 
advisable. 

They must also specify . side-effects, 
effects that may occur in combination 
with other drugs and various- other de- 
tails. Information must be as compre- 
hensive as possible. \l : 

TI 1 I 5 requirement is based on the pa- 
tients' right to, be told as much os' poss- 
ible about the nature of their treatment 
and the risks It may entail.' . , ; 

Only once they. , haVe access to ' the 
fads can they, decide; whether .or. not 
they intend to go ahead with the course 
of treatment. ; 

The information provided constitutes 
on additional problem because it is: also 
aimed at the doctor: arid thus . mainly 
couched hi abstruse' rtwdl'Cal terms- the 
patient is unlikely to understand. 

* The manufacturer- >is naturally inte- 


rested 1 in providing comprehensive in- 
formation to avoid liability in the. event 
of the drug proving a health hazard as, 
for instance, in the case of thalidomide; ' 

Clofibr&t is a recent example of a 
drug* that has- led to most unsatisfactory 
results largely as a result of the accom- 
panying leaflet and the wide range of 
requirements with which it is expected 
to -comply; 

•Il ls , prescribed as a lipid, or fat; re- 
ducetf blit befWeen 5 and 30 per. cent of 
patients limply -'dorit' take it After read- 
ing the . leaflet they am scared stiff be- 
cause of the side-effects listed as poss- 
ible. 

Doctors, chemists,' dwjg 1 lriafiufactu : 
rers, psychologists, and sociologists dis- 
cussed at a recent conference lof the 
Medico-Pharmaceutical Study Assooia- 
tlori ways and means of making drug 
leaflets more in keeping with patients' 
needs. ■ ; ; 

All agreed that leaflets cannot contin- 
ue os currently compiled. Otherwise 
medical prescriptions are likely to prove 
a waste of time {not to mention money, 
given the number of pills, fliat'are just 
not taken).. ' / . 

' • Medicine has an important: tolri 'tb 
play over and Ibove'its pharmaceutical 
function, according to ; Georg Weiss’ from 
Mannheim, it is part of a package the 
. patient .either accepts or rejects. "■■■' 


scratch it. Nowadays intend* 
aggerated washing and bafowll 
lead to premature dryness ofSW 
This is a frequent cam* ^ jL 
especially as an epidermis doZD 
this way will. Just like sklnS f 
from eczema, will tend to be^, . 
strive to an Itoh thin healthy dfa 
This is easily proved by appto| 
ing powder to, the skin fpr pu^ 
comparison. 

' Thus .in. 'certain drcumstaifo, 
clous circle of itching and m 
occurs that quickty leads to (fyefa 
of the akin condition. 

Besides, there is a pave rtskdl 
!rig and scratching grbwirig It 
with the result that the patient t 
on doing it even after the cfc; 
been eliminated. 

The psychological aspect was 
with ’ at length ‘ lb Wiesbpfa, 
ease with which an itf^i can be.* 
ed naturally exerts I strong inflow 
the possible ' psychological fixate 
: Prurig'dis described as a psytfo 
tative, psychd-neurOtie or psychotic 
. drome, Q. Maass of the host i 
noted. His general advice w'n 
overrate complaintd about' an ltd 
cause ,of which was not readily app 
But an itch may only bfc'i&pn 
' psychogenic or as prurigo sine m 
once all other possible causes ban I 
ruled out 

'* Treatment of the complaint Is u 
flcult as its causes are varied. Exten 
, Interna] therapy using skin olntndl 
tranquijlisers can only be a makedit 
rangenient. 

Real help can only be provMrit 
the root cause or tho palboftg 
change in the patient's skin a®5 
has bdqn identified and dealt vrftk 
' Prurigo is a pointer fqr.jhe.dotf 
h path for' the patient. It is a c# 
that riiu'st bd taken seriously m 
accordingly. DOrthtm® 

(Frankfurter Ailing** 
fUrDoufachiand, 


The other pari of the pvfcF V 
. doctor, if the patient has couf * 
his doctor he will have conliW 
the drugs ho prescribes too. F- 
This confidence often build** 
between doctor and P aUen!, .u 
' forth the promise of help » 

’ iiio' complaiht has been snii 
ignored, said Erika Faust-KO® 

- iJasie, Switzerland, 

• : Market research by Infrot ® 81 
Uiat yoqng people, 91 per cent « 
actually read the leaflets. But it 
le*ve them much the wiser. 

Indeed, it can prove cojW* 
misunderstood; and lead to W 

• fldence in the doctor. Expeg 
.. thus' jail to Kaye^W desMjJrj 

• : . Phe .way jout of the 

to print separate leaflets (or ^ 
patient. But. this would. 
amendment, to existing 
revision ofjhe terms of ljaMW ^ 

.. ' statutory requirement to Inioiffl 

■;V • Ui eteri with the .*aw> 

•• the statute .book a numb * Mm 
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Mannesmann Demag, 
your* p^itner with expe- . .: lrli 
rience la all matters of 
mechanical engineering , 
and plant construction. 

With a broad financial 
base, world-wide smiles 
network and a future- 
oriented research and 
development programme . 
for new products. 
Mannesmann Demag AG 

PoBtfach 100141, D-4100 Duisburg 1 
Fed. Rep. of Germany 


. S^Bun'destagii-Ml*- jHj 
been a, Bid 

medicine, he said. “ 5*'.;^ 

n. In present political . filwl 
attempt to 'atrienq ’ the, .PMPjSf 
■*» ..Act could ppen:(ihq,.g 8 'twJ°r’‘^ 

.■ tion of further legislation. ■ jA 
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MODERN LIVING 


Lufthansa lifts ban on women pilots but 
who will insure pregnancy risk? 

- V.liilNIll 


W omen already serve In the Bun- 
de&wehr, but only as medics. Luft- 
hansa recently announced that It will be 
starting to train female pilots shortly. 

This means that women have now en- 
tered two previously all-male preserves. 

But very few women indeed will be able 
to savour the fruits of equality. 

Even now, almost half female appren- 
ticeships are in five professions out of a 
possible 412: hairdresser, doctor's assis- 
tant, rales assistant, clerical worker and 
Industrial saleswoman. 

Girls continue to be mainly interested 
in services, jobs which involve helping 
and tending. 

“As long as . the girls’ . parents 
encourage their daughters to play a certain 
role and teachers recommend girls to take 
domestic science rather than woodwork or 
metalwork nothing much is likely to 
change'here” says Siegrid KOmmerleinof 
of German Trade and Industry Congress. 

"As long as boys play with cars and 
girls run around with dolls in their arms 
girls' professional ambitions are unlikely 
to change." 

Employers, industry and government 
are now tackling this problem in rare 
unison. They have got to, because time 
is tunning out. 

In his last report as Minister of Edu- 
cation on vocational training JUrgen 
Schmude estimated that with the drop 
In the birth rate there will be only about 
half the number of apprenticeships avai- 
Joble In 1987 as are available today. 

In 1980, 651.800 youngsters signed 
indentures. About 250,000 were girls. 
And only 27,700 of them opted for so- 
called male jobs. 

It is in these men's jobs, in commerce 
and technology, that the shortage is 
going to be worst. This means that girls 
are going to have to enter such profes- 
sions whether they like it or not. 

Frau KQmmerlein says: “It is not that 
girls cannot learn technical jobs. But 
they.just are not interested." 

Experimental government projects are 
going to change this. The main empha- 
sis will be on metallurgy and electrical 
engineering. About half the 1,000 girls 
taking part in the schemes are taking 
apprenticeships in these areas. 

The Schmude report is optimistic: 90 
per cent of the girls who took these 
courses would recommend a "male** pro- 
fession to their female friends. But the 
problems are in the present: 

• Most girls are only Interested in 
so-called typical women’s jobs <90 per 
cent). 

• Parents have difficulty motivating 
their daughters. 

§ There are few female models for 
imitation in this sphere. 

• Girls 1 education does not put en- 
ough stress on technology. 

• As a result, girls simply do not 
know very much about natural sciences 
or technology. 

■ Most of them have no) had practi- 
cal work training. 

If it is difficult to tempt girls into 
certain professions, it is even more diffi- 
cult to keep them in those professions 
once they have started. 

Helen Died rich of the German Indus- 
try Curatorium for Vocational Education 
says: 

“They lack professional commitment. 
Whenever in-service training courses arc 



offered, women do not turn up in suffi- 
cient numbers, even in professions 
where they are numerically strong." 

Statistics from the hairdressing profes- 
sion underline this: in 1973, only one in 
four hairdressing apprentices was male. 
But after six years' training in 1979, one 
in four fully qualified hairdressers was a 
man. 

And when it comes to taking a entre- 
preneurial risk and opening a hairdres- 
sers, the figures tell an even dearer 
story. 

Only 38.6 per cent of hairdressers 
sltops are owned by women, according 
to Hairdressers' Guild figures. . 

The interruption of their careers , is 
pre-programmed in the case of most 
women. Frau Diedrich is bemused: 

“Most of these girls complete their 
apprenticeships at the age of 20. Then 
they work for a few years, then they get 
married and have kids. And that Is that.” 

The woman concentrates on looking 
after the children, the father earns the 


money. The National Vocational Insti- 
tute has figures to corroborate this. 

Asked whether they regarded their 
choice of profession as an important 
factor in their future happiness, two out 
of three male apprentices answered yes 
but only one in three girl apprentices 
did so. 

Thirty-one per cent of girl apprentices 
said the professional success of their 

future husbands was more important. 

Otto Semmler, German Trade Union 
confederation spokesman on professional 
education, does not blame industry or 
handicrafts for the plight of women. 

He does, however, concede that many 
companies treat men differently from 
women despite the formal equality be- 
tween them. 

The Trier Handicraft Chamber wanted 
to know the facts. It asked 374 compa- 
nies -if they would accept girls for their 
apprenticeships. About half, said they 
liad no objections. . 

The main argument of those who said 
they would not accept girls was that 
girls were not physically strong enough 
to cope with the work. 

Otto Gotschlich of the Stuttgart dis- 
trict of the Metalworkers' Union made 
some surprising findings. He asked 84 


works councillors in and 
gait about the prospects for ^ : 
commerce and technology. i 

His summary: “Women f 

more conscious of their own s* 
their own abilities and not it* 
around lamenting the obsUda 
their way." 

Frau Diedrich put it em 
strongly. "As long as employ®, 
that many women do not travel 
approach to work as men, they b 
to give men the benefit of the fe 
women cannot demand total ed| 
It is the principle of equafiji 
down in the Constitution whkt 
Lufthansa to offer pilots' 
courses for women (costs of 
co-pilot are approximately a q 
million, marks). 

. Lufthansa spokeswoman Si 
teler does not expect problem 
and a half years. They with td 
until after the training course, tsl 
sise. eight months later, when a 
woman pilot claims pregnancy 
The law says that a pile 
must be automatically withdim 




tetey players and officials are up 
aa at the DM4,000 fine imposed 
Art in Landshut, Bavaria, on 
Hake, a Canadian who plays for 
for a foul on Landshufs 

[ktioder. 

reactions range from disap- 
H1 | to disgust. Heinz Henschel of 
iports secretary of the Ice Hock- 
itlon, reckons the negative 

may well extend to sport 

32 weeks if the pilot has not tjihoie. 

flying practice in this period, shattered,” he says. “What is to 
Frau Votteler says: “WonraKe of s sport once everyone who 
will probably have to insure shins kicked starts taking the of- 
against pregnancy.” b to courtT 

The trouble is that insums fcf coach Hans Rampf likewise 
pregnancy as "dependent on thi'tthfi court's ruling may prove detri- 
the insuree.” David Lamer, UcjfiL to the game: "Where will we get 


officer, says: “Pregnancy is a coot 
risk. And of course it ® 
insured." 

(DIu Welt, 19 Frtnff 


Unemployment leaves 26 -year-old 
woman down and out 


everyone goes to court?" 
rate, he reckons, it will not be 
before Ice hockey is overwhelmed 
tourt injunctions and civil court 
idings. 

admits that allegations of brutality 


. , . . „ .l.Ji admits that allegations of Drutauq 

not get a single job oner, warranted at times but is con 
had to remain available for ' eiV-Lj offencfg ^ be 8tampe( j ou t 
“the big hangover” started: - 


J utta Gerhard, an interior decorator 
from Cologne, has been jobless for a 
good five years now. She is one of the 
army of those who first became jobless 
in 1973. 

She has since been through most of 
the phases in the life of a “problem 
case.” All have been neatly put on file 
and recorded by the employment officii 
Aged 26, she came to Cologne from 
Idar-Oberatein in 1973. She had just 
completed her examinations as an in- 
terior decorator and soon found a job in 
a department store. She was made re- 
dundant during her probationary period. 

Then began a period in .which she al- 
ternated between unemployment and 
temporary jobs. 

In 1979, after she had . been out of 
work for seven months, ah employment 
office employee advised her to take a re- 
training course. 

'That was my sheet anchor” says Jut- 
la, looking back. 'The months before 
that had badly affected me psychologi- 
cally." 

Psychological problems have been 
found among the unemployed, and 
mainly among men, but there, have been 
few serious studies of the subject. 

Sociologists say that women “have 
enough variety and distraction” because 
of their dual function as earners and as 
housewives. 

This may be true of those who regard 
their work merely as a source of extra 
income.. But it certainly does not apply 
to jobless women such as Jutta Gerhard, 
. whom the computer classifies as a “self- 
supporting woman." 

In his book From Shock to Fatalism 
psychologist Aii Wacker writes that un- 
employment is generally followed by a 


psychological development which begins 
with a shock. 

This is followed by an optimistic 
phase. The unemployed individual does 
a number of things to try to improve his 
situation. And when he does not succeed 
he sinks into “pessimism and fatalism.” 

jutta Gerhard cannot completely go 
along with this analysis.- She says she 
felt really good at the beginning of her 
period of inactivity. v ‘ # . 

She found she had time. Jo do things 
she had long neglected. Th^re were 
plenty of things to district r fier,' &hd she 
was also hoping to find a new Job fairly 
soon. 

She was used to this. Things had al- 
ways worked out before, when she had 


sleeplessness and “incredible 
She did not know to spfldK' 
and wandered aimlessly ar0 ®J® 
first she visited. some of hetlwjj 
kept finding that she turned w 
inconvenient times. 


;game..jtse!f ?i given the powers 
In referees and disciplinary com- 


Stakey could certainly be far from 
tin suffering from the repercus- 
iri the court ruling in the Schloder 


1y tough code in which injuries aw more 
or less inevitable even when the game is 
played in strict accordance with the 

The foul in question fractured the 
cheek bone of Alois Schloder, captain of 
Landshut and the national team, on 12 
October 1979. 

Brdnt Meeke was ruled; to have delibe- 
rately fouled him. But the blow in ques- 
tion was but one, of many that are given 
and taken In the rink. 

The current ice hockey season, for in- 
stance, began quietly but the second 
Sunday of league fixtures was already 
dubbed Bloody Sunday. , . ; . 

This season’s more serious injuries 
have’ included a fractured cheek bone, 
nose and temple fot Mannheim- interna- 
tional Harold KreiS, who underwent ah 
emergency operation. 

So as coincidence would have it, did 
unlucky Alois Schloder after a complex 
shoulder fracture and tom ligaments. 

Lochead of Kaufbeuren, a Canadian, 
had a broken jawbone while under con- 
tract to Cologne. Berlin's Franz-Xaver 
Mttller is out of the game with a pulled 
muscle and fracture. 

Erich Ktthnhackl broke his left ring 
finger, which can hardly have upset him 
much, while Alexei Mishin, a Soviet star 
under contract to SV Hamburg, says: 

‘There are situations in which my 
opponents have no choice but to go for 
the man rather than the puck; I can 
hardly blame them.” 

Mannheim’s manager Helmut MDller 
immediately lodged an appeal against 
the fine, which the Landshut court im- 
posed largely on the strength of TV foo- 
tage of Schiedel's injury. 

At the end of 1979 the same TV 
scenes were used as evidence by the 
game's own disciplinary committee, 
which chose not to penalise Meeke. 

"There was no deliberation Intention 
to foul Schloder as we saw it,” says the 
disciplinary committee's Bode Zeiske. 
"But a court of law naturally goes by en- 
tirely different criteria.’ 1 


Gymnastics teenagers 
call it a day 



ztrfi: slowly w •“ !«><*<* > s * p“ rticuiar - 

Often she spent all day in bft- 

ln ?Ce?^ S TjS. ,S us«d A CMtlousd from pafl. 14 
aggressive towards everythin! i| m a minority who deserve pity, 
me other times I thought 1 «■' r^msnt U a problem that has af- 
everything wrong. every German family in 

’“Sometimes I thought IWJJ fo eight yean, 
ed too much, sometimes m predlotlona indicate that it is 
• conformed enough. ,. « ItO hit even more families in the 

Her body reacted to all W 

of appetite, tiredness, °° nsUfl T . . . . ... 

h Proal necessity is not, as in the 

Then came financial pro^ltt Immediate existential problem, 
oni nvnnn a month dole. Hm a performance-oriented society 
Sne“tJ worth Is Judged- by his 

a lob offer from the emplos^f lke unemployed individual Is no 

for months. . . .. M |g“ « »■ '»*«"* 


done temporary jobs in canteens, kitch- 
ens and offices doing clerical work. 


n monins. , . #lrrt i 

The problem that had 
so easy to solve now threa jk out-of-work individual is soon 
her downfall. At 25, Jutta ^ to fed this - ambhg hl$ friends 
scraoheap. family. He is no longer askfed 

u opinion, and his trade union 


she was on the scrapheap. 

The “Gerhard case tnen tto opinion, and his trade union 
new phase. She took * 16 him among “the unemployed, 

as .a draughtswoman. She P" poaera and the sick." 

^Jp^ex^nination, seem to be a mere adminis- 

■ SfSKaiBwr ■“ * 


But by then there had been changes 
on the labour market. For one thing 
there was cut-thtOat competition, ip the 

supply and demand circle, which led to one of the failures. ponnw'J*“”j 6 - «bj. 

a change in the qualifications required) ' longer unemployed because .-1 ! far-old technical employee told 

, Th. pupil wife university enfnmiu 
qualifications found himself competing - v jlw* at fb. 8I1C 
with technical school graduates for ap- 
prenticeships, and the secondary modem 
school leaver, was pushed into the cate- 
gory of the “unskilled' arid semi-skilled:” 

Jutta ' Gerhard ; was also considered 
“difficult to place" ' because ' she had 
changed jobs comparatively frequently. 

Nobody asked her why she had done so. 

After two, months in which she did 


: security office. > 

Smcfe the beginning^ ofv 
about two million jobs hj* fl 
from the economy)^ ' 

then the. number,. of , 
been out- of. work once or 

mated. at. six million. .; • , 

. This means thuMhc uMmp 

.Continued on pe? 0 


^nxst intimate areas of his pri- 
He said he had not been able 
with his wife for months. 

l ^f lob-hunter said: “When I go 
pews employers Bense that' Fm a 
' radiate so much pessimism that 
touch me with a barge* 

■ : Cor butt Guboldt 1 

(vtnyim, u ftbretiy. iMO 


Ndrt't 


(Hinnoverwhe Allgemcln®, 20 February 1981) 

H einz Flohe, 33, has been sidelined 
by injury from soccer, his career, 
for 14 months. He was fou ed in a Bwi- 
desllga fixture by Paul Steiner of Duis- 
burg and broke his leg. 

He still has difficulty in distracting 

attention from hit dlublllty. He h«. )u»t 
undergone surgery on that treacherous 
left leg yet again. ' 

He has no hard feelings but his high* 
flown hopes of yesterywr have been 
sealed down to a modest! I reckon ! 
should be walking normally again by 
summer." ' . H 

Until his last operation he couldn t 
feel anything In the eweked foot, iay« 
the former soccer star and veteran of 39 
caps for his country-. • • . 

A trapped nerve was freed In till iMt 
operation- It had been giving him 
trouhle since l December 1979, the day 
hS left leg collided with the tip of Stef- 
net’s boot at top flW- -V J . 

in* vail was heard from one end or 
the ground to the other, HU foot lMked 
m |f u were bent double « he plwded 
with the first aid men who strttchered 
him offs ttelfr me* please, I; cwi*t pUnd 

th prtfwor Vlatitolner, th* Munich W- 
eiallit performed , the ftrtt^ operatWn* 
Srina »W«Id a silver >lote. JJrtje 

ffiU BMihed,* Hohejjayt That 

was why It was so complicated. • 
He could readily be excused: fw Join- 


A nette Toifl* 18, and Sonja Schlegel- 
milch, 19, champion gymnasts from 
SOUlngen, near Kariswhe, have retired. 
They wrote to Ursula Hinz in Berlin, the 

official responsible for the national 

squad, and jpld of their decision. 

From now on they will only gp in for 
gymnastics ' for ^ ^ their own pleasure and 
for the club. After' a three-week break 
they both feel they need the exercise. 

They also feel grateful to their club, 
where coach l^udolf Setter and . his wife 
Hannelore were for years a second home 
for them, providing compensation for 
the many pleasures they had to forgo. 

For 10 long years Anette commuted 
between Pforzheim and SBlllngen, which 
are about 40 miles apart She spent 15 
hours a week training there, not count- 
ing the many extra training courses and, 
of course, the events she competed in. 

In 1979 she won the national indivi- 
dual championship title on the hori- 
zontal bar and a further team title. Over 
the years she has been in every team 
squad the Gymnastics Association runs. 
Last year she landed in the special 

squad. , . 

Anette is no fool and well knew what 
was special about the squad. It’s the one 
you go Into before they put you out to 
graze, the 18-year-old teenager says. 

In the New Year she was promoted to 
the world championship squad but she 
knows the rules of the game and real- 
ised it was the beginning of the end. 

She no longer had a slender, undeve- 
loped figure and was no longer prepared 
to run constant risks. Her days at the 
top were numbered. 

It stands to reason that Anette and 
Sonja were not always keen to go to 
training. Herr Setter repeatedly applied 
pressure in varying degrees when they 
failed to show the necessary dedication 
and ambition. 

That happened frequently. Young girls 


are bound to have more on their minds 
than just gymnastics. Yet they have 
been happy with the club. It has always 
been more fun than hard work. 

But that is not the way to win inter- 
national honours, as the two girls saw 
for themselves just before the Moscow 
Olympics when the Rumanian girls 
competed in their club gymnasium. 

The Rumanians, drilled like machines, 
were an eye-opener. Anette and Sonja 
say they have never given the tremen- 
dous difference in performance between 
them and the international elite a se- 
cond thought. 

That, they say, is a problem for tne 
coaches and for the officials, but not 

for them. . 

Poor performance at sohooi, wnere 
Anette is determined to pass university 
entrance exams next year,. Is one reason 
why she has decided to call it a day. 

Another Is Vladimir Protok, the new 
chief coach, a Czech who plans to In- 
crease the weekly training schedule to 
30 hours for top-flight girls. 

It Just won’t work in this country, sne 
says, and when she sees the exercises 
young girls are called on to carry out 
nowadays she realises she could never 
have decided any other way: 

“They're twice as hard as the ones we 
used to have to do.” 

Anette Toifl and Sonja Schlegelmilch 
have no intention of encouraging this state 
of affairs further. They do not Intend to 
become either games mistresses or gym- 
nastics coaches. 

All they plan to do is to hop around a 
little in the gym, with no compulsion to 
do anything. They will not be wpmed in 
the least if their coach addresses them 
as old-age pensioners rather than ladies 
- in the unsubtle tones of a sergeant- 
major. Josef -Otto Ficudenroich 

(Frankfurter AUgemaine Zettang 
fdr Deutschland, 2 1 February 19S1) 


Soccer star 
sidelined 
for life 


much violence occurring on the field of 

Pl H would make sense if he were to pil- 
lory the excesses of association football, 
but those who expect him to do so wait 

^ Flohe used to be rated a hothead and 
a playeT who gave as good as he got. 
These days he has grown quieter and 

m Thfl h pair| h wd the uncertainty about 
his future career doubtless wrought the 
change. But he does not allege that 
Steiner fouled him with malice afore- 

*"Atow minutes beforehand therefe- 

im had disallowed ft M on P taa *J» 
he explain*. "Steiner was hopping mad. I 
caiv well appreciate how he must have 
felt" . 

In ioccw you Hik not life, maybe, but 
eeitilnly limb, and that name fot.Mme. 
Flohe teckona that; Jr Juat patt oT the 
lob', Eaoanlni utiaoathed le Juut, good 
luok. But ft vrtll not have ' been Juat, the 
■ pain that changed him. He wai preoc- 
eupled with the . feeling that the olub In 
. which he hed felt at. home for mo«t of 
hit career had dropped him* . 

!> ; Ho Jwd ; ; hope4; to end h.hJ* ..ca- 


reer with a final game for Cologne, but 
this hope was dashed, he says, by man- 
ager Hennes Weisweller. H 

“He dropped me like a hot pot* 10 , 

Flohe said at the time. He had submit- 
ted to jabs in the arm, the thigh and thb 
behind to continue playing for the club, 
jabs that had ruined him. ^ ■ 

Then Weisweiler had needed ft tttper 
goat for the poor performance of the 
reigning champions and Flohe was Jo*®. 11 
as this fall guy' “He (Weisweiler) hu fi- 
nhhed nw off with hit Impstlena, H« 
said after 13 y«n with Cologne 
Yet Flohe it had been who in 1978 
scored the two goals against Hamburg St 
Pauli to clinch the league championship 
in the last game of the season. „ 

“It was the craziest day In my Ii'ftj 
he says, recalling one of the few h- 1 ^" 
lights of a fine career. Now, at 33, he- is 
younger than either Franz Beckenbauer 
or Siggi Held but his soccer days ftre 
over: How does he see his future? • 

He tried his luck, but unsuccessfully 
as a boxing promoter. His ksurance 
paid him roughly DM500, 0D0. He has -a 
stake in a tennis centre. 

But there is also his court case against 
Paul Steiner. Proceedings were started -by 
Munich public prosecutor Dieter Hum- 
mel after Steiner and his lawyer. Dull* 

1 burg board chairman Paul MSrzhSusef, 
refused to settle out of court. ■ 

The terms they were offered were an 
end to the proceedings in retym for a 
fhe of DM10,000. Theo Schulte 
(KBlnBf 8tidt-AnHl*of» IS Fabiolry IWl) 


